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Women Today and Their Education’ 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N a time of accelerating social change 
how can we educate? Alfred North 
Whitehead once said that Western civili- 
zation, at least from the time of Plato, 
had made one assumption which marked 
its approach to politics, law, and educa- 
tion. The assumption was that each gen- 
eration would live in substantially the 
same kind of world as that in which their 
parents had grown up, that although the 
physical environment might change a 
little, the moral and social environment 
would be substantially the same for them 
as it had been for their parents. 

He went on to remark that we are liv- 
ing in the first or second generation in 
which this assumption is fundamentally 
invalid. The old notion had been that the 
job of education was to pass on the estab- 


* This is the second article on this subject by 
Professor Lloyd-Jones. The earlizr discussion 
appeared in the October, 1955 issue of The 
Hcoed. The author is chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women of the 
American Council on Education. 


lished cultural heritage so as to enable the 
new generation to live successfully, hap- 
pily, and fruitfully within an essentially 
unchanged environment. 

But now that we no longer can count 
on this assumption, what becomes the 
task of education? Certainly, it is difficult 
to figure out how to educate boys and 
men for competence in a world where 
scientific and social complexities multiply 
apace. The task would seem to be to help 
them understand more or less compre- 
hensively and specifically how to operate, 
and to direct social and scientific change 
in accordance with values which they un- 
derstand, which they will continually 
evaluate, and toward which they will ever 
more effectively direct their efforts. 

The task of educating women is even 
more difficult. Woman's possible, and 
even imperative, patterns for participa- 
tion in life are quite different from those 
which she has learned through observing 
her mother and grandmother. Added, 
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therefore, to the objectives of understand- 
ing, operating, and directing social and 
scientific change is the necessity of un- 
derstanding, controlling, and directing 
her own radically different kind of par- 
ticipation as an individual in the changing 
world of which she is a part. 

Rapid social change, urbanization, mo- 
bility, division of labor, and specialization 
have led to segmentation of social experi- 
ence for everyone. Women’s social ex- 
perience, however, has been segmented 
even more deeply than that of men, and 
thus education has an extraordinary chal- 
lenge to try to provide for girls and 
women some measure of the cohesive 
qualities that no longer are automatically 
transmitted from one generation to the 
next. 

A man watching a fisherman trying 
hard to land a big fish turned to a com- 
panion and asked, “Is the man fishing 
or is the fish manning?” As one watches 
educators struggling with problems of 
education today—especially their pre- 
occupation with problems arising from 
threats of huge enrollments—one won- 
ders whether the purposes of educators 
or the recalcitrance of problems will de- 
termine the outcomes, and how millions 
of people in our fast-moving society will 
thereby be affected. 


WOMEN'S USE OF SUPPLY 
OF EDUCATION 

We might begin by considering the 
extent to which, in terms of sheer num- 
bers, the education that is available to 
girls and women is being “consumed”; 
what per cent of the rising tide of college 
students will be feminine. 

We are concerned because so many 
boys now drop out of secondary school. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has recently 
made a grant of almost a quarter of a 
million dollars for an exploration of the 


causes and seriousness of this problem. 
The group who made the study have 
reported that the need for highly edu- 
cated men and women is indeed critical 
and that the loss of secondary school 
boys—many of them gifted—is serious 
for our future society." 

Every year since the first statistics were 
reported in this country, in 1869-70, more 
girls than boys have been graduated from 
high school. In the first rwo decades of 
the twentieth century about 50 per cent 
more girls than boys graduated from high 
school each year. In 1949-50, however, 
there were only 10 per cent more girl 
graduates. High school education in re- 
cent years, therefore, is being “consumed” 
by almost as many boys as girls. Whether 
this is evidence that the high school cur- 
riculum today is meeting the needs of 
boys and girls about equally well, or is 


‘simply a reflection of some powerful so- 


cial influences is a matter that needs fur- 
ther study. 

In spite of the superior numbers of 
girls who graduate from high school, the 
freshman classes in college each fall in- 
clude a much larger number of men than 
of women. Women students in the past 
two years have constituted only 34 per 
cent of the total enrollment in higher 
education, and it seems likely that their 
proportion may decrease. Walters,’ in 
1954, reported a 7.6 per cent increase in 
the number of men taking full-time 
courses, and an increase of only 5.3 per 
cent in the number of women taking full- 
time courses. The United States Office 
of Education® reports an increase in 1955 

1Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent (New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954). 

2 Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Attendance 
in American Universities and Colleges,” School 
and Society, Volume 82, No. 2074, December 
10, 1955, pp. 178-89. 

* William A. Jaracz, Higher Education, Vol. 
XII, No. 5, January 1956, pp. 65-71. 
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over 1954 of 11.4 per cent of men stu- 
dents, while the number of women stu- 
dents during that same time increased 
only 4.3 per cent. 

Wolfle reports that only half of the 
brightest 40 per cent of high school grad- 
uates go on to college. This loss is, and 
should be, a matter of great concern. But, 
of the half of the best brains who do not 
go on to college, two-thirds are women.* 

The differential in favor of men stu- 
dents persists all through the college pro- 
gram and is particularly pronounced in 
the graduate school. In 1954-55 women 
received 36 per cent of the Bachelor’s 
degrees granted in the United States, 33 
per cent of the Master’s degrees, and only 
9 per cent of the doctorates. 

There are many theories as to why we 
lose so many gifted students along the 
way. There should be much more con- 
cern than there is over the fact that so 
many able girls write finis to their formal 
education at the end of high school. Since 
our society requires large numbers of 
highly trained people, it is regrettable 
that so few men and women (only 8,840 
in 1954-55) are completing work for the 
doctorate. That only about 800 of these 
each year are women raises some serious 
questions regarding America’s use of its 
highest intelligence. 

Unquestionably, there are many ap- 
proaches that might encourage more of 
our intellectually able boys and girls to 
go on to college, to go on to graduate de- 
grees, and, especially very able women, 
to secure the doctorate. 

Secondary schools are meeting the 
needs of girls fairly well, if we are to 
judge by the full use girls make of them. 
But college scholarships that are available 
to gifted high school students favor boys, 
and this discrimination intensifies the fact 
that families, mindful of the economic 


* Wolfle, op. cit., p. 182. 


advantages that accrue to the college edu- 
cated, tend, if they have to choose be- 
tween sending a son or a daughter to 
college, to favor the son. 

In addition to the many approaches 
that have been proposed, such as identify- 
ing able youth and removing economic 
barriers, it would be well for those with 
responsibility for shaping educational in- 
stitutions to consider how education 
should be “distributed” so as to be more 
available to more women at times in their 
lives and at hours during their days when 
they can use it. 

Girls who marry (as they are doing 
in large numbers and at younger and 
younger ages) and later look around for 
ways of continuing their education find 
that it is the high-tuition, privately sup- 
ported institutions that rend to be located 
in or near great urban centers of popula- 
tion, while the publicly supported insti- 
tutions are likely to be in small towns or 
rural areas. Accordingly, to continue their 
education they would have to move to 
the point where inexpensive education is 
available—a move which most of them. 
would find impossible. It may be that the 
community college will be an important 
answer to the misadaptation of many of 
the older universities in terms of modern 
woman’s educational needs. 

There is a persistent question whether 
the traditional division of educational 
programs into full-time, “serious” educa- 
tion during the daytime, with part-time 
and adult education during evening 
hours, meets the educational needs of po- 
tential women consumers. Women with 
small children certainly cannot be full- 
time day students, although they may 
wish, on a much slower schedule, to 
be candidates for baccalaureate degrees. 
Even when her children are in school, a 
woman may prefer to go to her classes a 
little later than the youngsters do in the 
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morning and get home a little before they 
do in the afternoon. Certainly at this 
stage in her life a mother does not wish to 
be away at school in the evening. 


MEETING NEEDS FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Colleges and universities that did such 
a splendid job of meeting the educational 
needs of returning veterans after World 
War II should be able to meet the some- 
what irregular needs of women whose 
more formal education has been inter- 
rupted or slowed down by marriage and 
children. 

Many imaginative thinkers see in edu- 
cational television a way whereby women 
can continue their education without 
leaving their homes, even receiving col- 
lege credits for these courses. 

The freeing of our own minds as edu- 
cators from unidentified prejudices and 
rigidities as to what is “fitten and proper” 
also could do a good deal to open to 
women educational opportunities that 
are not now available to them. 

There is no good reason why women 
at thirty or thirty-five should not con- 
tinue their interrupted educations in as 
serious a way as they would have had 
they gone straight ahead without a lapse. 
When one considers that at thirty a 
woman may look forward to at least 
forty-two more years of life, there is 
no reason why we should not think of 

continuing education—general education, 
vocational education, professional educa- 
tion, all kinds of education—as an appro- 
priate part of her life. 

What does all of this mean for the 
educational and vocational counseling of 
women? It may be most important to 
counsel with high school girls about their 
boy-girl relationships, about “going 


steady,” and about family planning. On 
the other hand, women in their twenties, 


thirties, forties, and fifties may be the 
ones who need and can well use educa- 
tional and vocational counseling—if they 
can find counselors free enough of out- 
worn concepts and competent enough to 
help them intelligently with planning. 


BROAD AND DIFFERENTIAL 
CURRICULA 


Should curricula for women and girls 
be different from the curricula for men 
and boys? The Commission on the Edu- 
cation of Women of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, after a careful review 
of all evidence, came to the clear con- 
clusion that programs of education for 
women should provide broad and differ- 
ential opportunities; they should not be 
limited by any stereotyped ideas of 
women and their roles. 

This does ngt mean that curricula might 
not desirably include well-organized op- 
portunities (open to men as well as to 
women students) to examine the concept 
and history of roles, as research is pres- 
ently contributing to this concept. Stud- 
ies of roles by Ruth Hartley (one of 
which is going forward now with the 
cooperative interest of the Commission t) 
parallel findings reported by Piaget earlier 
that the idea of multiple social roles im- 
plemented by a single individual is as- 
similated gradually and shows itself at a 
comparatively advanced developmental 
level. Particularly because girls, as was 
stated earlier, have to try to “understand, 
control, and direct their own radically 
different kind of participation as indi- 
viduals in the changing world of which 
they are a part,” we believe that a sys- 
tematic study of roles and a careful con- 
sideration of their own motivations in 
relation to role opportunities in a chang- 
ing society can be salutary. 


t This study will be completed in 1958. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AND 
RESEARCH STILL NEEDED 


Because the Commission believes that 
research on roles can be so important to 
improving education for girls and women, 
it has encouraged the development of 
several ambitious studies of roles. Jahoda 
and Havel at New York University have 
submitted a preliminary report at the 
conclusion of one year of study.’ Wil- 
liams and Dean at Cornell University have 
finished one year of what is projected as 
a three-year study of role conflicts. 

Although the Commission is convinced 
that education for women should be 
broad and differential, this does not mean 
that broad and differential education can 
be found only in a coeducational set- 
ting. Some distinguished educators from 
abroad, interested in the work of the 
Commission, have asked why the United 
States is so fervently, even so defensively, 
devoted to the idea of coeducation, es- 
pecially for girls and women. Some of 
them have been so forthright as to com- 
pare our early marriages in this country 
with the mating that takes place in primi- 
tive societies. They say they think it is 
not possible to overlook the extent to 
which the prolonged, enforced close as- 
sociation of boys and girls in our second- 
ary schools and colleges contributes to 
all sorts of quaint dating patterns, to the 
preoccupation of our young with their 
own social life, and directly to their very 
early marriages. 

Actually the Commission has discov- 
ered no research that offers grounds for 
concluding that coeducation is either su- 
perior or inferior to segregated educa- 
tion. We would encourage sound research 
that would approach this problem socio- 


* Marie Jahoda and Joan Havel, “Psychologi- 
cal Problems of Women in Different Social 
Roles.” The Educational Record, Vol. 36, No. 4, 
October 1955, pp. 325-35. 


logically and anthropologically as well as 
psychologically. 

A line of research that interests the 
Commission very much stems from a re- 
port submitted to the Commission at a 
conference to which seven of the coun- 
try’s foremost social scientists had been 
invited. Robert Blake of the University 
of Texas summarized research showing 
that under certain carefully designed 
laboratory conditions of social pressure 
35 out of 100 men will “yield,” while 
under the same circumstances 55 out of 
100 women will “yield.” Blake then hy- 
pothesized that: 


1. The individual who has difficulty in 
maintaining his independence in social re- 
lationships will not make an outstanding or 
creative thinker. 

2. The social dependency of an individual 
will influence his approach to cognitive mat- 
ters, in that he will tend to accept ideas 
simply because they are acceptable to others, 
not because they are true. 

3. Matters of social independence and 
cognitive abilities are interrelated in such a 
way that the achievement of social inde- 
pendence will be reflected in improved 
ability in one’s thinking processes. 

4. If these propositions are true, education 
must focus its attention on the matter of 
social independence of the students, as well 
as on the subject matter to be mastered. 
Through training, leading to the achieve- 
ment of social independence, students may 
improve their abilities in clear, constructive, 
thought.® 


Crutchfield,’ following on the research 
by Asch and Blake, analyzed the per- 
sonality characteristics of a group of male 
“yielders” and “non-yielders” on the 
basis of extensive personality assessments. 


* Robert R. Blake, “Behavior Change and the 
Problem of Education.” Paper presented at a 
meeting of the Commission on the Education 
of Women, June 1954, Washington, D. C. 
(Mimeographed) . 

TRichard S. Crutchfield, “Conformity and 
Character,” American Psychologist, Vol. 10, 
No. 5, May 1955, pp. 191-98. 
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The conforming group, who were swayed 
by the majority opinion, tended to be 
individuals who had little understanding 
of themselves, were defensive, had to put 
up a good “front.” They were rigid, mor- 
alistic, and had great respect for author- 
ity. They were somewhat anxious, guilty, 
suggestible, and unable to tolerate am- 
biguity. They lacked self-confidence, 
were vacillating, and tended to become 
confused under stress. 

The independent group, on the other 
hand, were active, effective, persuasive. 
They were individuals in whom others 
felt confidence; they had confidence in 
themselves. They were natural, unaf- 
fected, non-defensive and expressive. 

Harry Hawkins,* following Blake’s 
lead, studied the relationship of social 
dependency to ability to think critically. 
His findings support Blake’s hypothesis 
with respect to ability in critical thinking. 

The Commission questions the assump- 
tion, made uncritically by some, that their 
biological nature inevitably predisposes 
girls and women to “accept ideas simply 
because they are acceptable to others, not 
because they are true.” There seems to be 
good evidence that it is subtle social con- 
ditioning that brings about this result. 
We would encourage educators at all 
levels to focus their attention on develop- 
ing the social independence and sensitivity 
of their students (both boys and girls). 
If there is hope that by educating for 
both sensitivity and independence in so- 
cial relationships we may thereby also 
educate for greater strength and creativity 
in thinking and living, then that, cer- 
tainly, is one answer to our dilemma of 
how to educate in a time of accelerating 
social change. 

In a changing and self-repairing society 

* Harry L. Hawkins, “A Study of Social Sub- 
mission and the Relationship to Critical think- 


ing.” Doctor of Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. 
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where roles, particularly of women, are 
in a state of flux, no comprehensive study 
or collection of studies of women’s edu- 
cation can provide final answers. There 
is no comfortable or final solution, such 
as engaging in one grand splurge of re- 
thinking and concluding, with the ex- 
pectation that then all will be solved and 
settled. The Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Women is committed to a policy 
of encouraging more and more research, 
designed and carried through, with all 
the criticism and encouragement we can 
give, by those who see a significant re- 
search problem most clearly and who 
wish to invest their utmost creative effort 
in searching for light. 

We wish, however, that the results of 
research with discussion of their implica- 
tions, might be disseminated more widely 
to educators. Too much research now 
gathers dust on library shelves. Educators 
on the firing line are, in the last analysis, 
the only people who can improve the 
education of Women. We doubt whether 
educators will be inspired to move fast 
enough unless they are constantly stimu- 
lated to evaluate what they are doing in 
the light of research and experimentation 
going on elsewhere. 

The Commission therefore proposes in 
its next three-year period: 


1. To disseminate information about re- 
search and experimental studies, stimulate 
an evaluation of their results, and encour- 
age those responsible for education of 
women to examine the implications of the 
results for their educational programs; and 

2. To develop consultative services for 
the benefit of institutions of higher learning 
that enroll women students, 


Beyond the next three years there are 
possibilities of carrying on comparative 
studies with other countries. Only as 
sociological data are drawn together that 
give a picture of the ways in which social 
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change and education are affecting the 
lives of women in the United States can 
we gain an appreciation of how different 
are the social forces and education that 
mold the lives of women in other coun- 
tries. But social change is accelerating in 
these other countries also. Educators from 
at least fourteen other countries have 
expressed an interest in the work of the 
Commission on Education of Women of 
the American Council on Education. 
Many have said they hoped they could 
carry on parallel efforts in their own 
countries. Their efforts and ours would 
be enhanced if, eventually, we could find 
ways of comparing studies and experi- 
mentation in countries all over the world. 

From the standpoint of a scholar, it is 
rewarding to attempt to discover how 


social change is affecting the lives of 
women today: it serves to reveal the full 
significance and extent of social change. 
And certainly this is an awesome and 
exciting revelation. 

From the standpoint of a humanitarian, 
it is deeply satisfying to work even at 
such “scopey” problems because they 
promise greater satisfaction in living to a 
substantial number of people. 

From the standpoint of a professional 
educator, it is stimulating to struggle with 
the problem of how girls and women 
may be better educated. It offers a hope 
that from this may come better answers, 
not only regarding how women should 
be educated, but also how men and the 
children of women and men may be 
better educated too. 


i] 


T° this period of heavy emphasis on 
technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries of the world, many 
American educators are working with 
other educators who have a very dif- 
ferent cultural orientation to education. 
Helping these people to make improve- 
ments in their schools which will serve 
the best interest of their countries be- 
comes an interesting and challenging ex- 
perience for the visiting consultants. We 
began such an experience two years ago. 

Along with two other members of the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the writers were invited to assist 
- the Ministry of Education of Afghanistan 
in its efforts to improve teacher education. 
The prospect of working in a cultural set- 
ting as different from our own as we felt 
Afghanistan must be gave rise to a num- 
ber of questions. We sought help from 
the experience of others who had worked 
abroad under similar conditions. We 
talked to people who gave us valuable 
information, but when we turned to edu- 
cational literature we found that very 

* Professors Fairchild and Wann served as 
consultants to the Royal Afghan Ministry of 
Education in 1954 and 1955 under the sponsor- 
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few people had written specifically of 
this aspect of their experiences abroad. 

Our year with the Afghans taught us 
much about ways of working with peo- 
ple of other cultures. An account of our 
learnings might aid others who are plan- 
ning to begin a similar experience in inter- 
cultural education. We should say that 
many of these learnings came as we 
worked at our assignment, and could be 
tested in action, but some very important 
insights about our behavior have come 
as we tried to analyze our experiences 
for the purpose of recording them in 
print. We will report these along with 
our other learnings. 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDES 


Experience has shown us that certain 
attitudes and understandings toward a 
foreign assignment, especially an under- 
developed country, are essential for ef- 
fective work. A logical first step for a 
person preparing for such an assignment 
is to become as well-informed as possible 
about the geography and the history of 
the country. We found that a demonstra- 
tion of knowledge of persons and events 
of historical interest tended to build con- 
fidence, if wisely used. On the other 
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hand, discretion often dictated silence 
regarding certain historically significant 
issues or events (a change of regime, for 
instance) that might cause embarrass- 
ment if discussed openly. 

While we felt that it was important to 
learn what we could about Afghanistan 
and its people before we left the United 
States, we tended to rely on official 
sources for our information on the cur- 
rent situation. We listened with open 
minds to well-meaning persons discussing 
living conditions, cultural patterns, and 
the political situation. We realized that 
it was only human for each informant to 
color his statements with his particular 
biases or experience and, in general, we 
did not allow ourselves to become overly 
concerned about negative reports. 

We are now thoroughly convinced 
that persons accepting assignments such 
as ours must avoid at all cost sentimental 
attitudes toward “down-trodden, under- 
privileged persons.” A sense of mission is 
vital to accomplishment, but the mission- 
ary attitude can be a deterrent. We were 
deeply moved by the evidences of want 
that we encountered throughout Afghan- 
istan, but we were at the same time im- 
pressed by the dignity that was main- 
tained in the face of need. This dignity 
we believed to be one of the positive 
forces with which we might create the 
desire for improved social and economic 
status. We dared not undermine it with 
sentimentality or stop-gap measures of 
help. 

Persons accepting foreign assignments 
must be physically and psychologi- 
cally free to go. We found in Afghani- 
stan that the demands of the mission, both 
social and professional, were great and 
we needed to be physically able to meet 
them or sacrifice precious hours of an all 
too short term of service and the values 
of the day by day contact with the proj- 
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ect. Thus it was essential not only to leave 
home physically fit but to use our ener- 
gies wisely. 

Once on the job one must be willing 
to accept differences in people, in living 
standards, in customs and beliefs. To do 
otherwise is to imply a superiority that 
can create unfortunate resentments. It is 
important not to overplay one’s role as 
guest in a foreign land by exploiting 
commodities or resources that are limited 
in supply. For example, a matter of con- 
siderable concern in Afghanistan was 
the amount of electrical current the 
American community drew from the in- 
adequate supply available to the city of 
Kabul. The amount of wood consumed 
by the American colony received con- 
siderable attention in the Afghan press. 
Relationships can be jeopardized unless 
visitors to a country are willing to live 
within the limitations of the resources of 
the country. 

In quite another vein, religious differ- 
ences should be accepted. Religious 
customs necessitated a number of ad- 
justments in our ways of working. Af- 
ghanistan is a Muslim country. Each 
spring Muslims observe a month of fast. 
From 3 A.M. until 7 p.m. no food or 
drink passes their lips. This is a difficult 
period for the Afghans, Energies run low 
but work must go on. Of course we did 
not observe the fast, but we reduced the 
length of seminar sessions conducted with 
our Afghan colleagues, omitted the tea 
time, and so arranged our dinner hour 
that the servants were through with their 
household duties by the time the cannon 
announced the end of the day’s fast. They 
were then free to get their own evening 
meal, which they lost no time in con- 
suming. 

An outgrowth of the Muslim religion 
which we accepted without comment 
was the segregation of women. The 
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Afghan women are veiled in the chadari 
and are seen only by men who are mem- 
bers of their families, so the men of our 
group neither saw nor worked with 
them. The woman of the Team and her 
interpreter-counterpart devoted a por- 
tion of their time to the girls’ schools 
and the improvement of their educational 
programs. Proposals for change were dis- 
cussed and tested for their feasibility 
with the Afghan men in our weekly 
seminar sessions, but all proposals were 
made within the context of the present 
status of women. Whatever change 
comes in this respect must come at the 
will of the Afghan people. The will to 
extend the educational opportunities for 
girls was heartening to us and our efforts 
were toward that end. 

We found it most rewarding to go 
prepared to understand and to enjoy the 
many differences between the eastern and 
western cultures. Trips to the bazaars, 
with all their eastern allure, were a con- 
stant source of pleasure. It was fun to 
bargain, to get to know the shopkeepers 
and to be greeted with friendliness on 
return visits. Incidentally, we were a 
source of good-natured amusement to 
the groups of men and children who 
gathered to watch us try our skill at 
arriving at a fair price for some antici- 
pated purchase. Occasionally as we me- 
andered the length of a bazaar row, an 
enterprising Afghan teen-ager who could 
speak a little English would proffer his 
services and proceed most protectively to 
help us to bargain. Such experiences pro- 
vided an important means of knowing 
the culture and of establishing relation- 
ships quite as important as the profes- 
sional ones. 

We were always conscious of the fact 
that our mannerisms and customs must 
surely seem as different to our Afghan 
friends as a few of theirs did to us, and 


that if we hoped to be accepted we 
needed to accept. In most instances this 
caused no hardship; quite the reverse. 
The Afghans were worried because they 
had no chairs for us on picnic occasions, 
but they provided Persian rugs and 
brightly colored mats for us to sit on. 
(Our difficulty in situations such as these 
stemmed from our lack of agility. But 
how luxurious, once we got down! ) 

In helping us adjust to cultural differ- 
ences our servants were valuable indeed. 
We felt that it was very important in a 
country where servants are considered a 
necessity in homes of professional people 
and where work opportunities with ade- 
quate pay are so few, to employ only 
nationals. We were many times repaid 
for this decision. Attitudes of mutual 
trust built strong bonds. The loyalty of 
our servants reflected itself in many ways: 
in the continual effort to maintain our 
standards of cleanliness; in their kindly 
remarks about us to fellow Afghans; and 
in their patience as we struggled to use 
their language. In matters that did not 
jeopardize health, we often encouraged 
them to do things in their way. This 
honoring of differences strengthened con- 
fidence at all levels. 


DEVELOPING A PROGRAM 
INDIGENOUS TO CULTURE 


One of the decisions of the group be- 
fore it departed for Afghanistan takes on 
ever greater importance to us as we look 
back on the year’s work. The group was 
convinced that every effort must be 
made to develop within the Afghan edu- 
cational program the values and methods 
indigenous to the Afghan culture which 
would contribute to strengthening and 
advancing that culture. We knew we 
must help to build a truly Afghan edu- 
cation system; we could not allow our- 
selves to attempt to transplant American 
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education per se to this very different 
culture. We had seen efforts to do this 
fail in other locations. We had seen the 
disillusionment and frustration of stu- 
dents from other lands who, upon return- 
ing to their own countries, had attempted 
to transplant their adopted ideas in a 
culture where they had no meaning. It 
seemed very important that we be able 
to test our proposals for educational 
development in terms of their cultural 
as well as their educational implications. 

We knew something of the influence 
of European educational ideas on Afghan 
schools before we left the United States, 
but it was greater than we had expected. 
The emphasis upon a purely academic 
education with content chosen from Eu- 
ropean textbooks, and the elimination of 
many students by a system of semi- 
annual oral and written examinations be- 
ginning in the first grade had set educa- 
tion apart from the lives of the people 
and the needs of the country. It was 
obvious to the consultant group that the 
Afghan culture had not been the deter- 
mining factor in the development of the 
education we saw in operation. This fact 
had become apparent to Afghan leaders 
and they were anxious to bring about 
changes. 

As we look back on our year’s work we 
are convinced that whatever degree of 
success was achieved in launching a pro- 
gram of educational improvement was 
due to the efforts made to keep in mind 
continually the cultural values and needs 
of the Afghan people. Mapping one’s 
way through a new and different culture 
in such a way as to help a people achieve 
its own goals and aspirations is not an 
easy task. This is especially true if the 
mappers are Americans who have consid- 
erable pride in the goals and achievements 
of their own culture and its system of 
education. 


We did a number of things calculated 
to give us the understanding and appre- 
ciation we felt were needed. We know 
now that many other things should have 
been done in the initial stages of our 
work in Afghanistan. Our beginning 
point was of necessity with the people. 
We needed to know the aspirations of as 
many groups as possible within the coun- 
try and to learn what ideas about the 
schools and other institutions already ex- 
isted in the minds of the people. It be- 
came important, then, to have as many 
contacts with the Afghan people in as 
many different ways as possible. Ready 
sources of help were the leaders in the 
Ministry of Education and in the schools, 
who talked quite freely about those 
things which should be done to improve 
the country and who had numerous ideas 
about the ways in which the schools 
might help to bring about these improve- 
ments. Many of these people found their 
way to the weekly teas planned by the 
consultant group and their interpreter- 
counterparts. Tea drinking being a fa- 
vorite pastime of the Afghans, these 
sessions happily combined a social at- 
mosphere with informative and instruc- 
tive learning periods. 

It also became important to move out- 
side the education group to people repre- 
senting other occupations and other as- 
pirations. Relationships were established 
with Muslim religious leaders. A young 
mullah, or priest, became a close friend 
of the consultants, and the understanding 
which he brought to the group was 
invaluable. Afghans representing business 
and political groups were consulted and 
a new dimension was added to the edu- 
cation problem. Our quest for a compre- 
hension of the values of the people led us 
to the people of the villages outside the 
capital city. At their invitation we visited 
in their homes. We sat with the Councils 
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of Graybeards who governed the vil- 
lages. We talked to the farmers in the 
fields. We spent many hours in the ba- 
zaars learning the ways of the small 
shopkeepers and the art of bargaining 
which is so essential to all Afghan busi- 
ness. Of course the classroom teachers in 
the village schools were a valuable source 
of information and understanding. 

The interpreter-counterparts assigned 
to us by the Ministry of Education 
proved to be interpreters not only of the 
language but also of the culture. These 
men were with us almost constantly dur- 
ing working hours and at other times 
were frequent visitors in our homes. As 
we traveled about the country they in- 
terpreted the ways of living and the 
thinking of the people. They were quick 
to comprehend the things we seemed to 
want to know and they helped to get us 
into situations where we could see and 
learn these things firsthand, 

Much of the social life of the con- 
sultant group revolved around the Af- 
ghan group associated with the schools. 
As is the case on many foreign posts, the 
opportunity to devote most of the time 
free for social contacts to the American 
or European Colony existed in Afghani- 
stan. It seemed best, however, to spend 
as much time as possible with our Afghan 
colleagues. They were guests in our 
homes, we attended their official dinners, 
we were guests in their homes, and we 
were invited to their picnics and parties. 
Whenever time permitted we partici- 
pated in other Afghan festivities—wed- 
dings and national and religious holiday 
activities. Each occasion led to greater 
understanding of the people and brought 
us closer to the pulse of the country. We 
had an opportunity to taste the special 
foods of the country—the many varieties 
of pilau, the stuffed vegetables, the 
charcoal-broiled lamb kebabs, and the 


unsurpassed fruits. Such experiences 
helped us to understand and to become 
at home with differences in customs and 
in living standards. 

As we assess the values of these activi- 
ties to our work with the Afghan edu- 
cational system, we believe that there are 
factors here which would apply in any 
situation where people of different cul- 
tures are attempting to work together. 
Certainly it is important to attempt to 
find the ideas already in the minds of 
the people within the country. We found 
that many of our starting points existed 
as goals or aspirations in the minds of 
the Afghan people, and beginning with 
these culturally sound ideas facilitated 
our work. This meant, of course, that we 
were using whatever skills we possessed 
to help people identify and clarify their 
own goals and then to do better those 
things they wanted and needed to do. 
This was an important concept for us 
and required using in an unusual way 
the knowledge and skills we had acquired 
in our work in American education. 

As we progressed, it was apparent that 
we must be prepared to reinterpret the 
culture as new insights were gained. The 
ability to understand the cultural impli- 
cations of ideas and proposals for educa- 
tional development is not something that 
can be gained through a period of initial 
cultural orientation. We found that we 
must begin our work in the schools and 
carry our study of the culture along con- 
tinuously. This proved to be possible 
only if we were closely associated on a 
regular basis with local people who could 
continue to interpret cultural needs for us. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANAGEABLE 
PROGRAM 


There were many other valuable les- 
sons for us to learn in Afghanistan, One 
was particularly difficult and caused us 
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some trouble. It can be summed up in a 
single statement something like this: be 
realistic about your own limitations and 
those of the country in planning the 
kinds of activities to be undertaken. This 
seems simple enough but actually it has 
many ramifications. 

Experience taught us that it is very 
important to plan a manageable program 
of activities which can be done well and 
thoroughly. When there are many things 
to be done and the need to get on with 
numerous jobs is urgent, there is a tempta- 
tion to tackle all of them at one time. 
In our situation there were many needs 
in education which clamored for our 
attention. We were urged to work with 
elementary and secondary school cur- 
ricula, to help with changes in the 
teacher-preparing institutions, to partici- 
pate in village health and agricultural 
education projects, to develop in-service 
programs of teacher education, to inter- 
pret educational changes to teachers and 
administrators throughout the country, 
to start professional organizations of 
teachers, to develop teaching materials, 
to work with college teaching methods, 
and to perform many other such duties. 
It was apparent that to accomplish all of 
these things within a relatively short 
period would mean that we would spend 
our time telling people what we thought 
they should do with no time for helping 
them to follow through and to make the 
necessary changes in their understanding 
and procedures. 

Realizing that change is slow and that 
it is best achieved as people develop step 
by step new insights and methods of deal- 
ing with the situations they face in their 
daily activities, we re-examined our pur- 
poses and planning. We felt that we could 
facilitate change at several points if we 
worked at levels which the local people 
could understand. It seemed to us that 


we needed to begin at the grass roots 
with the people who were doing the jobs 
in the classrooms with students and, 
working with them, to develop some con- 
cepts of what could be done by the 
schools to meet cultural needs and aspi- 
rations. Once this procedure was well 
under way we could begin to dem- 
onstrate good practices to prospective 
teachers and to interpret developments 
to in-service teachers and administrators. 
With priorities such as these set we were 
able to plan for concentration of time 
and energy on some basic jobs which 
appeared very important. It meant also 
that we were able to define areas related 
to the major purpose which should be 
carried along and to intelligently elimi- 
nate or defer other areas more remote 
from the basic job. 

An important ramification of planning 
a manageable program has to do with 
the ability of the local people to carry 
on those activities which the consultants 
begin. Careful consideration of the re- 
sources of a country will help to avoid 
those schemes that will be dropped be- 
cause of inadequate materials when the 
help and support of the consultants are 
withdrawn. We found this to be a cru- 
cial consideration. Early planning by our 
group resulted in some elaborate confer- 
ences and the use of materials which if 
continued would overtax the resources of 
the Ministry of Education. Experience 
in these areas taught us to plan more care- 
fully in terms of the realities of the 
situation. Workshop conferences of dif- 
ferent types were planned and efforts 
made to use materials which were already 
at hand or could be easily obtained. New 
materials were introduced only after 
careful consideration of their contribu- 
tion to the permanent improvement of 
the educational program and the ways by 
which they could be obtained. Attention 
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to this aspect of the work helped to im- 
press upon the Afghan teachers the 
practicality of the activities undertaken. 


NEED FOR DEMONSTRATION 

Initial observations in primary and 
secondary schools and in the teacher- 
training institution, as well as confer- 
ences with the educational leaders of 
Afghanistan, reinforced our own convic- 
tions that our effectiveness as consultants 
would be in proportion to our ability to 
demonstrate in practice the ideas and 
theories we advanced. We think that this 
will be true in any situation where the 
aim is to help a group of people make 
fundamental changes in their educational 
objectives and methods of working. Such 
an assignment cannot be accomplished 
at a desk through the medium of recom- 
mendations. The office of the Ministry 


of Education in Afghanistan abounds in 


reports and surveys indicating weaknesses 
and strengths of the educational system 
and incorporating proposals for improve- 
ment. These undoubtedly served a pur- 
pose and prepared the climate for action. 
It was at the action level, however, that 
help was next needed. Thus in primary 
schools, in secondary schools, and in the 
teacher-training institutions for both girls 
and boys we moved into the classrooms, 
rolled up our sleeves, both literally and 
figuratively, and went to work, using as 
our guide the help and suggestions we 
had received from the parents and teach- 
ers and others with whom we had con- 
sulted. This meant developing with teach- 
ers the ways whereby they could help stu- 
dents to learn better methods of garden- 
ing; to build simple looms and weave 
articles of use; to process the native clays 
and mold pottery and ceramic objects 
that could be used in the home; to learn 
something of the history of the villages 
and the folklore of the country; to 


recondition their classrooms and cover 
the wells from which the students drank; 
to record their knowledge on written 
charts and murals (with the use of native 
paints and student-made brushes) so that 
it could be shared with others. 


IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION 


Probably the most significant and ef- 
fective aspect of our work in the schools 
was its cooperative nature. As has been 
indicated, we were convinced from the 
beginning that merely to demonstrate 
improved teaching practices would be 
selling Afghan education short. Thorough 
comprehension of the “how” could be 
assured only if teachers participated in 
the planning, presentation, and evalua- 
tion of educational experiences with us. 
This meant that there must be many con- 
ferences with the staffs or schools wher- 
ever we worked, but, preceding them, 
conferences with the interpreter-counter- 
parts to test the ideas with them and to 
be sure that they understood the concepts 
we were attempting to develop with 
teachers and others. It was in such ses- 
sions that we had forcibly impressed 
upon us the need for purifying our 
language—for discarding the pedaguese 
to which we had become so inured in 
the United States. For example, there is 
no Persian equivalent for “creativity.” 
Therefore, its meaning, like that of many 
other words and phrases, had to be clearly 
defined. This was time-consuming busi- 
ness but a matter in which we had no 
option, for understanding was the key to 
effective work. 

In retrospect it seems to us that the 
effort we made to prepare Afghans to 
carry on when we left was the most vital 
part of our work. The most important 
people in this respect were the interpre- 
ter-counterparts. These men were se- 
lected because of their ability to speak 
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and write English and to carry on the 
particular work they would be doing 
with each of the consultants. As we have 
indicated, they were interpreters of the 
culture, constantly vigilant lest through 
lack of knowledge misunderstanding 
should arise. Occasionally their counsel 
_ was of a purely social nature or on mat- 
ters of protocol. More importantly, we 
looked to them to set the cultural bound- 
aries of proposals we might make regard- 
ing educational changes. These were their 
contributions to our work. We, on the 
other hand, in our constant association 
with them took every opportunity to dis- 
cuss and clarify ideas. Together we pre- 
pared learning materials to be used with 
teachers, headmasters, children, and col- 
lege students. The procedure we devel- 
oped for accomplishing this was time con- 
suming but we believe valuable. First, each 
one of us would discuss the ideas from 
our English manuscript with our inter- 
preter-counterpart. He would translate 
them into Persian. Then, to be quite sure 
that the intended meaning was conveyed, 
he would read in English from the Per- 
sian translation. The effectiveness of this 
process became evident to us when we 
realized that in using the materials in a 
teaching situation the interpreter-coun- 
terpart would abandon the manuscript 
for a time and clarify a point with many 
illustrations. He very soon became a 
champion of the ideas which were mu- 
tually conceived and was well on the 
road to competently carrying on beyond 
our term of service. 

Not only did we take time to develop 
ideas with the interpreter-counterparts; 
with their help we took time for long 
discussions with each local group with 
which we worked. Occasionally these 
discussions would obviously bring in- 
sight to our Afghan colleagues, and as 


often they would alter our thinking. 
Thus the outcome would be a fusion of 
ideas that made sense for Afghan educa- 
tion. At the outset the consultants as- 
sumed the leadership for planning sessions 
and conferences of various kinds, but we 
willingly relinquished these jobs and the 
actual teaching as soon as we sensed that 
people were ready to assume them. This 
helped us to check the effectiveness of 
our work with these persons and tended 
to give them a sense of worth and confi- 
dence in their ability to assume leader- 
ship. 

Education in Afghanistan was usually 
conceived as an end in itself. It bore no 
relationship to the quality of living out- 
side of the school. One of our major 
responsibilities, if we were to prepare 
people to continue the ideas we were 
developing with them, became that of 
helping educational workers see educa- 
tion in the larger context—to help them 
see the role of education in the social 
and economic development of their coun- 
try. To this end the consultants con- 
ducted workshops with teachers and ad- 
ministrators during the winter vacation 
months and devoted much time to helping 
educational workers study their own 
country and analyze its needs which 
education could help meet. A feature of 
one of the winter workshops was a study 
tour of the irrigation and resettlement 
projects in the Helmand Valley, through 
which Afghanistan is trying to improve 
economic conditions in the country. The 
various groups of the workshop were 
concerned with the implications of the 
Helmand Valley development project 
for regional development and with the 
ways in which teachers could help stu- 
dents to see the relationship between such 
projects and the social and economic 
development of Afghanistan. 
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DEVELOPING LOCAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Then there was the matter of helping 


people acquire skills in working and 
planning together. We believe that these 
skills are as important as the ideas devel- 
oped. As we worked at all levels of the 
school system one of our primary pur- 
poses was to demonstrate ways in which 
the leaders would in turn work with 
others in a more effective manner. 

It is obvious that we believe that per- 
sonnel development is one of the most 
important aspects of intercultural con- 
sultant services. We feel that in addition 
to developing the skills of teachers and 
other educational workers it becomes 
very important to build their status as 
professional workers who see themselves 
as capable of carrying forward and who 
will be accepted as leaders. Our observa- 
tions of unfortunate incidents in other 
countries had underscored this need for 
us and caused us to work very hard at 
the job of status building. We had seen 
complete rejection of local workers by 
foreign consultants who, failing to un- 
derstand culturally determined work hab- 
its or characteristics, had branded the 
workers as inefficient or as lacking in- 
telligence. 

As we encouraged the Afghan educa- 
tional workers to express their ideas re- 
garding the goals of education our ad- 
miration and respect for them grew. It 
was not difficult for us to attempt to 
build status in these workers. Such at- 
tempts began with a recognition that 
the local group had ideas which were 
good and useful. The next steps involved 
giving credit for the ideas wherever pos- 
sible, so that other workers recognized 
the leadership being exercised by their 
colleagues. 

Another way in which we attempted 


to build status was by providing ample 
opportunities for Afghan teachers and 
other workers who had special skills or 
accomplishments to participate in leader- 
ship roles in many activities. During the 
winter workshops there were many local 
workers who were prepared to assume 
leadership. The planning and preparation 
for certain aspects of the work were 
done by Afghan teachers, meetings were 
conducted by them, and those teachers 
who had developed significant activities 
in their own schools served as speakers 
or panel members in a number of meet- 
ings. It was during these workshops that 
the men who were assigned as interpreter- 
counterparts were able to demonstrate to 
their colleagues their potential for effec- 
tive leadership. 

As we look back we see many other 
ways that we might have enhanced the 
status of the people who were making 
significant advances in their jobs. More 
earnest attempts to interpret to laymen 
the value of these people would have 
been helpful. The important lesson here, 
we believe, is that the consultants must 
make an effort to build the status of local 
teachers and leaders. Foreign consultants 
who are accepted by the people of a 
country occupy a unique position which 
enables them to contribute to effective 
leadership after they have departed from 
the country by building that leadership 
before they leave. 


DIGNIFYING PEOPLE 
AND COUNTRY 


Closely related to the building of the 
status of teachers is the need to dignify 
the country where one is working. We 
were frequently unhappy witnesses to 
open, caustic criticism of the country, 
the people, the schools, and living condi- 
tions. We believe we have enough evi- 
dence as to the difference in the effective- 
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ness of hypercritical workers and those 
who build dignity in people to say cate- 
gorically that a project will rise or fall 
on the attitudes regarding a country as- 
sumed by the visiting people. This is not 
to say, of course, that one must eliminate 
all critical appraisal of a country’s institu- 
tions. Indeed, one would not be very 
helpful in furthering the development of 
a country if he could not see needs for 
improvement and discuss them with the 
people. It does mean that the visitor must 
recognize and point out the assets of a 
country, as well as offer constructive 
critical appraisal. While this procedure 
is good in establishing rapport with the 
people, it is not for this reason alone that 
it is followed. It is important to change 
the undesirable, but it is also important 
to build on the good and desirable within 
a culture. 

In Afghanistan it was not difficult to 
find numerous assets. The great natural 
beauty, the natural resources waiting to 
be developed, the friendliness and hos- 
pitality of the people, and their readiness 
to make progress once the way was 
shown were desirable factors which we 
could identify for the Afghans. In some 
respects they were surprised that we con- 
sidered these things assets. The criti- 
cisms of their poor roads, of the dry, 
dusty appearance of much of the land, 
of the people who preferred to linger 
over a cup of tea instead of rushing on to 
the next business appointment had con- 
vinced many of them that their land and 
its people found little favor in the eyes 
of foreigners. We felt that we could see 
tremendous growth in their pride as we 
continuously identified factors which we 
considered assets. 

It is of course important to verbalize 
the good things about a country. It is, 
however, not always words that convince 
people, because they can be insincerely 
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uttered. We demonstrated our love of 
the beauty of the country by the many 
colored pictures we snapped of the lovely 
snow-capped mountains, the rushing 
mountain rivers, and the picturesque vil- 
lages. We did other things that, we have 
learned since, had even more profound 
significance to the Afghans. We set out 
to learn their language and attempted to 
use it even in a halting way on frequent 
occasions. We tried to learn to cook their 
foods. We brought their best and most 
beautiful products into our homes to 
make them more attractive. We enjoyed 
their music and sought opportunities to 
hear it. We adopted some of their native 
dress. They were pleased that some of us 
looked Afghan in the karakul hats which 
we found so comfortable. Many of these 
things we did because we were fascinated 
by these aspects of their culture. Only as 
we began to get reactions from the Af- 
ghans did we realize the significance of 
our actions. It is important to recognize 
that our sincerity added to the apprecia- 
tion of the Afghans for their own culture. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 


In most of the countries to which tech- 
nical assistance is given there are likely 
to be many people representing a number 
of agencies with. similar or overlapping 
interests. In Afghanistan there are people 
interested in one phase or another of 
education from several different branches 
of the United States Government, from 
UNESCO, and from privately endowed 
foundations. To be most effective these 
people should work together. They will 
certainly have understandings and infor- 
mation which they can share. Aside from 
the help they can give one another it 
seems important that they define and co- 
ordinate their undertakings in such a way 
as to avoid complicating the situation for 
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the local people who must work with 
two or more of these agencies. We be- 
lieve that there is nothing more confusing 
to a group than to find that people who 
are present presumably to help their 
country have conflicting aims and dis- 
crete spheres of action which they jeal- 
ously protect. 

We know that establishing the kind of 
communications we are advocating is at 
best a very difficult job. We experienced 
many frustrations in this connection and 
we were not so effective as we should 
have been. This causes us to be more 
sure than ever that such coordination is 
worth the effort. 


IMPACT OF PERSONAL 
BEHAVIOR 

The insights concerning our activities 
which we have reported here represent 
to us some very fundamental concepts 
about the professional aspects of our 
work. We think there are also certain 
factors in the personal behavior of people 
who accept foreign assignments which 
should be con.idered. As has been pre- 
viously pointed out, the economic sta- 
tus of most of the persons with whom 
we worked in Afghanistan was appall- 
ingly low. While we found that the 
more superficial evidences of man’s worth, 
such as quality of dress and the ability 
to entertain, were not deterrents to good 
working relationships with the Afghans, 
we felt it essential that we live with dig- 


nity and, at the same time, with modesty. 
It was surely essential to the development 
and maintenance of good human relations 
that we incur no envy by unnecessary 
display. 

It was also important to discipline our- 
selves continually in matters of waste. 
The Afghan people can afford no waste. 
Purchasing power is very low and few of 
the articles that we tend to think of as 
necessities are available for purchase. 
They cannot afford to discard anything 
that is in any way useable. For example, 
we soon learned that small pieces of 
paper, unused on one side, were salvaged 
from our office basket and that bent nails 
drawn from our packing boxes were 
picked up and pounded straight for fu- 
ture use. Such necessary frugality, we 
knew, must be respected and met with 
like behavior on our part if we were to 
cause no embarrassment and, incidentally, 
to help dispel the assumption prevalent 
throughout so much of the world that all 
Americans are wealthy and profligate. 

It was important that at all times we 
respected the beliefs and customs of the 
Afghans and that we honored those 
things that were most dear to them. Last 
of all, we tried to represent America with 
dignity. The American colony in Kabul 
was a relatively small one, and any care- 
lessness on our part in manner, dress, or 
speech would be, we knew, interpreted 
not as our behavior alone but as that of 
all Americans. 
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o aspect of education evokes greater 
difference of opinion and practice 
than the use of punishment. Or, to quote 
Horace Mann,’ “Probably on no other 
subject pertaining to education, is there 
so marked a diversity or rather hostility 
of opinion as on this; nor on any other, 
such perseverance, not to say obstinacy, 
in adhering to opinions once formed.” 
On the one hand punishment is lauded 
as a desirable incentive to learning, and 
on the other it is decried as an abomina- 
ble practice. A matter that is contro- 
versial certainly could benefit from facts 
that psychology can supply regarding 
the use and outcomes of punishment. 
For centuries, schoolmasters have used 
punishment as an incentive to learning, a 
discouragement of wrongdoing, and a 
means of control. Authority for punish- 
ment resides deep in the Hebrew and 
Christian traditions. One finds in the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, “He that spareth his 
* This is the third in a series of articles by 
Professor Symonds on this subject. The first 
(Motivation) appeared in the Febru 1955 
Teachers Recornp; the second (Re- 
ward) in the October 1955 issue of THe Recorp. 
1 Horace Mann, Lectures on Education, Lec- 
ture 7, “On School Punishment.” Delivered in 


1840; first published in 1845. (Boston, Ide and 
Dutton, 1855), p. 306. 


rod hateth his son, but he that loveth 
him chasteneth him betimes” (Proverbs 
13:24). 

John Muir?, to whom credit for the 
establishment of some of our national 
parks is due, relates the following about 
his Scottish boyhood. “The new teacher, 
Mr. Lyon, blandly smiled at our comical 
blunders, but pedagogical weather of the 
severest kind quickly set in, which for 
every mistake, everything short of per- 
fection, the taws were promptly applied. 
. . Old-fashioned Scotch teachers spent 
no time in seeking short roads to knowl- 
edge, or in trying any of the new-fangled 
psychological methods so much in vogue 
nowadays.” 

Horace Mann® describes a school in his 
day (one that he does not say is typical) 
as follows, “In one of the schools to 
which I ascribe the motto Authority, 
Force, Fear, Pain—consisting of about 


2 John Muir, The Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1912), Pp. 30-32. 

Title page of from which fol- 
lowing quotation is taken, “Sequel to the So 
Called Correspondence Between the Reverend 
Mr. M. H. Smith and Horace Mann, Surrep- 
titiously Published by Mr. Smith, Containing a 
Letter from Mr. Mann, Su db r. 
Smith, with the Reply Therein Pronieed: (Bos- 
ton, William B, Fowle, 1847). 
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two hundred and fifty scholars—there 
were 328 separate floggings in one week 
of five days, or an average of 65% each 
day. In another, eighteen boys were 
flogged in two hours in the presence of 
a stranger. In another, twelve or fifteen 
in one hour, etc.” 

In Horace Mann’s time a bitter dispute 
raged over the use of corporal punish- 
ment. A group of thirty-one Boston 
schoolmasters* took exception to state- 
ments made by Horace Mann in 1844 
in a pamphlet in which they argued for 
corporal punishment. To which Horace 
Mann tersely replied, “Here, then, is the 
philosophy of School Discipline. Au- 
thority, Force, Fear, Pain!”*® And later 
Mann subscribes to the following state- 
ment made by Joshua Bates, Jr., “I am 
decidedly of the opinion, and facts sus- 
tain me in the assertion, that no child 
ever needs corporal punishment in school, 
provided a wise and systematic system of 
family government has been established 
and judiciously carried out by his par- 
ents at home.”* In still another place 
Horace Mann expressed himself clearly 
as follows: “Punishment should never be 
inflicted, except in cases of the extremest 
necessity; while the experiment of sym- 
pathy, confidence, persuasion, encourage- 
ment, should be repeated, for ever and 
ever.”" 

Committee of the Association of Masters of 
the Boston Public School, Remarks on the Sev- 
enth Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation (Boston, Charles C. Little and James 
Brown, 1844), p. 136. 

® Reply to the Remarks of Thirty-one Boston 
Schoolmasters on the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education by Horace Mann (Boston, William 
B. Fowle and Nahum Capen, 1844), p. 130. 

* Joshua Bates, Jr., “The Operation of Moral 
Influences in the Education of the Young,” 
Common School Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 41-43, 1838. 

t Horace Mann, Lecture in Education, deliv- 
ered in 1837 (Boston, Marsh, Capen, Lyon and 
Webb, 1840), p. 47. 


This controversy still rages. For in- 
stance, Lord Montgomery stated, “A 
good beating with a cane can have a 
remarkable sense of awakening on the 
mind and conscience of a bad boy. Not 
to administer such chastisement in bad 
cases is in effect a kind of cruel neglect 
—cruel to the child and cruel to so- 
ciety.” * 

But an opposite point of view in con- 
temporary education has its strong sup- 
porters. A circular letter addressed to 
supervisors from the New York State 
Education Department stated: 


[Corporal] punishment is the expression of 
an underlying authoritarian system and is 
peculiarly distasteful to our modern demo- 
cratic approach to education. The fixing of 
habits, attitudes and knowledges which 
corporal punishment might conceivably ac- 
complish is no longer the aim of education. 
The child so punished may learn the multi- 
plication table. He will also learn to loathe 
the subject, the teacher, and the school; to 
fear, to hate, to lie and cheat. There is no 
evidence that corporal punishment either 
directly weakens undesirable activities or 
facilitates desirable reaction patterns, 


Before the findings of the science of 
psychology concerning punishment are 
reviewed it is important to understand 
what punishment is. Punishment will be 
taken in this article as something that 
hurts inflicted by one person on another. 
In the first article in this series® it was 
pointed out that there are two types of 
basic needs: (1) inner needs to satisfy 
hunger, thirst, sex demands, the desire 
for rest and the like; and (2) the need to 
escape from outer dangers. To meet these 


*Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, “Education for Leadership” (Julius 
and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures for 1954- 
55). Teachers College Record, Vol. 56 (Janu- 
ary, 1955), 197. 

*P. M. Symonds, “What Education Can 
Learn from I. Motivation,” Teach- 
ers College Record, Vol. 56 (February, i955), 
pp. 277-85. 
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needs would be called satisfaction or 
gratification. For one person purposely 
to withhold these satisfactions from an- 
other is punishment. Punishment may be 
inflicted by withholding food (as in 
sending a child to bed without his sup- 
per), or in the form of bodily pain (cor- 
poral punishment). 

All punishment can be subsumed under 
these two general types, but takes special 
forms in connection with the higher goals 
of human striving. The withholding of 
acceptance is called rejection and may be 
accomplished by failing to give one child 
the affection which is shown to another 
child in the family; or more actively by 
separating a child from his group, as 
when a teacher sends a child into the 
closet. The withholding of approval may 
take the passive form of failing to give 
one member the praise or approval given 
to all other members of a group, or the 
more active form of blame or disap- 
proval, expressed in criticism, censure, 
reproof, ridicule or sarcasm. 

A special form of this disapproval is 
found in the pronouncement of failure 
on one’s part to come up to expected 
standards to achieve success. It will be 
noted that the more active forms of 
blame or failure become an infliction of 
pain on the self as contrasted with cor- 
poral punishment which strikes the physi- 
cal body. We have, then, the several 
pairs: reward-punishment, acceptance- 
rejection, praise-blame, success-failure, 
the second terms of which are to be 
taken in this discussion as coming under 
the general meaning of punishment. Fail- 
ure to achieve the higher-level goals, or 
more actively to have pain inflicted on 
the self, is fully as painful, distressful, 
devastating, and traumatic as to have 
inner physical needs unsatisfied or to 
have punishment inflicted on the body. 

One may object that this definition of 


punishment makes it synonymous with 
frustration. It is probably safe to say 
that any form of deprivation or frustra- 
tion imposed by one person on another 
can be taken as punishment. 

The threat of punishment may be fully 
as devastating as the actuality—perhaps 
even more so—because the mind may 
build up to a painful degree the intolera- 
bility of punishment. 

It must be added that punishment 
cannot be defined completely in terms 
of the stimulus applied to one individual 
by another. In addition to being some- 
thing that is intended to hurt, punishment 
must be defined in terms of how the 
stimulus is received and acted upon, 
Being banished to the attic as punish- 
ment may become a very enjoyable occa- 
sion if a boy finds there an old soldier's 
uniform and musket, or if a girl finds an 
ancient doll and some party dresses. The 
soldier in battle or the football player 
who receives a serious injury may spring 
to the attack with increased energy—he 
hardly feels the hurt. “A glutton for 
punishment” is a phrase that indicates 
that positive goals and incentives may 
override the effects of intended punish- 
ment. 

The first evidence on the effects of 
punishment and indeed practically the 
only evidence today comes from experi- 
ments with punishment of animals. Inas- 
much as punishment inflicts pain on the 
individual receiving it, naturally there 
would be grave objections to using it 
experimentally on human subjects. 

Early experiments using punishment 
on animals were scattered and fortuitous 
and represented no systematic attack on 
the problem. As early as 1887 the Peck- 
hams’? demonstrated that spiders would 


10 G. W. and E. G. Peckham, “Some Obser- 
vations on the Mental Powers of Spiders.” 
Journal of Morphology, 1:383, 1887. 
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drop precipitately at the sound of a tun- 
ing fork but that this response was sub- 
ject to experimental extinction on re- 
peated applications of the stimulus. This 
anticipated Pavlov’s work by many years. 

Then in 1901 Triplett experimented 
with two perch by placing in the tank 
a glass plate which would serve as an 
obstruction when a perch swam to at- 
tack a minnow. Previous to this experi- 
ment for several months the only food 
given to the two perch were live min- 
nows two or three inches in length. At 
the beginning of the experiment 


Two minnows were placed in the tank at 
4:30 pM. (behind Pe glass plate). The 
perch immediately began ramming the glass 
to get at them. ... At 4:45 the female was 
showing what seemed to be signs of anger 
and was striking the glass hard. During all 
the subsequent trials Se was the more per- 
sistent of the two, and several times seemed 
to show signs of rage, lashing the glass par- 
tition savagely. [Later when the glass plate 
was removed] . . . several times they [the 
ee started to stalk it [the minnow], 

ut when within a short distance of its 


head would turn aside, the impulse bein 
plainly inhibited in the face of sapensed 


opportunity."* 


Probably the first systematic use of 
punishment in the form of the electric 
shock in animal experimentation and the 
beginning of the modern studies of 
animal punishment was reported by 
Yerkes** in his book The Dancing 
Mouse, Morgan, one of the first to ex- 
periment with punishment of animals 
devised experiments 


. +» upon white rats to inhibit any manifes- 
tation of heterosexual conduct. As soon as 
weaned, the sexes were separated and per- 
mitted to come together only under experi- 


“N. B. Triplett, “The Educability of the 
Perch,” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 
12, re 354-60, 1901. 

RR. M. Yerkes, The Dancing Mouse (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911). 


mental conditions and were nished 
severely for any bodily contact of one sex , 
by the other. This punishment was accom- 
P ished in two ways: (1) They were placed 
in adjoining living compartments the walls 
between which contained holes through 
which they could project their noses, If a 
male in one cage touched the nose of a 
female in the other, or vice versa, they 
automatically received a severe electric 
shock. (2) Daily they were placed by = 
in a single cage so that there was no physi- 
cal means to prevent bodily contact but 
they were punished severely for all such 
contacts. By means of these two sets of pun- 
ishment they learned to avoid the other sex. 
It is likely that all other tendencies can be 


repressed."* 


Maier** and his associates found that 
rats who were subjected to blasts of air 
in a discrimination situation became fix- 
ated, that is, they repeated previous re- 
sponses. 

J. B. Watson** in commenting on some 
of these animal experiments says, “The 
punishment method has not worked any 
too well. It has been criticized by Hamil- 
ton, who found that it made his dogs 
restless and hesitant, by Lashley, who 
found that it made rats, when associa- 
tion was difficult, after a time refuse to 
work . . . they became sulky under con- 
tinued punishment.” 

From these animal experiments we 
learn three things: (1) that punishment 
inhibits the behavior in process when the 
punishment was administered; (2) that it 
may actually elicit aversive behavior; 
and (3) that there is a spread of these 
effects (a) in response to surrounding 


18 J. J. B. Morgan, “The Measurement of In- 
stincts,” Psychological Bulletin, 20:94, 1923. 

14N. R. F. Maier, N. M. Glaser, J. B. Klee, 
“Studies of Abnormal Behavior in the Rat, III 
The Development of Behavior Fixations through 
Frustration,” Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
26:521-546, 1940. 

19 J. B. Watson. Behavior: An Introduction to 
Comparative Psychology (New York: Henry 


Holt and Company, 1914). 


stimuli, and (b) to encompass wider dis- 
ruptive responses in the organism. 

From this, one may conclude that pun- 
ishment can be used effectively to pre- 
vent a response from being made—to in- 
hibit behavior (provided, of course, that 
the positive motivation does not out- 
weigh the inhibitory influence of the 
punishment). 

What has psychology to say about 
the influence of punishment on learning? 
Early educational psychologists paired 
reward and punishment quite uncritically 
and assumed, in the absence of experi- 
mental evidence, that punishment serves 
equally with reward as a guide and de- 
terminer of learning. Colvin,’* for in- 
stance, said: 


Through the fear of punishment both the 
child and the race have been taught the safe 
path to follow. Reward and punishment, 
which have been the unvarying accompani- 
ment of the learning process in its earlier 
— can never be entirely superseded, 
and they must continue to exercise their se- 
lective influence. 

The motive force which impels us to ac- 
tion may be the desire to escape —— 
as well as to gain a reward . . . the question 
of punishment in the school is as important 
as that of reward. 


It is interesting that Thorndike *’ men- 
tions punishment only incidentally in his 
early writings. It has commonly been as- 
sumed that Thorndike was referring to 
punishment in the second or negative 


16, S. Colvin, The Learning Process (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911), pp. 59, 
60, 288. 

1T In justice it should be noted that Thorn- 
dike devotes considerable attention to punish- 
ment in his later research and writings. + ont 
ticularly, E. L. Thorndike, The Fundamentals of 
Learning (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932), 
Chapter 11, “The Influence of Rewards and 
Punishments”; and E. L. Thorndike, The Psy- 
chology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes (New 
York, Appleton-Century Company, 1935), 
Chapter 6, “The Influence of Punishments.” 
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half of his law of effect, which he first 
stated as follows: “{Of several responses 
made to the same situation] those which 
are accompanied or closely followed by 
discomfort to the animal will, other 
things being equal, have their connections 
with that situation weakened so that, 
when it recurs, they will be less likely 
to occur.”** Apparently he formulated 
this negative half of the law of effect 
without experimental evidence as an anal- 
ogy to the positive half for which he did 
have experimental evidence. 

As a student of Thorndike, I am sure 
we interpreted this negative law of effect 
as referring to the influence of punish- 
ment, and Gates, who was closely asso- 
ciated with Thorndike, reflects this com- 
mon assumption in his early writings.’ 
When Thorndike began his famous 
planned experiments on learning in 1927 
he discovered that the negative half of 
the law of effect did not operate in ac- 
cordance with his original statement, and 
he disavowed this half in a dramatic - 
paper at the International Conference of 
Psychology at Yale in 1929. As a result 
of his experiments Thorndike makes such 
statements as 


An announcement of “Right” strengthens 
the connection which it follows and belongs 
to much more than the announcement of 
“Wrong” weakens the one which it follows 
and belongs to. Indeed, the announcement 
of “Wrong” in our experiments does not 
weaken the connection at all, so far as we 
can see,.?° 

There is not a particle of evidence to 
show that [punishment] directly and in- 
evitably weakens the connection to which 
it belongs. . . . An annoyer which is at- 
tached to a modifiable connection may cause 


18 FE, L, Thorndike, Animal Intelligence (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911), p. 244. 

19See A. I. Gates, Psychology for Students 
of Education (New York, The Macmillan 
rr 1923), pp. 230ff. 

20, L. Thorndike, Human Learning (New 
York, The Century Company, 1931), p. 45. 
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the animal to feel fear or pr get ey 
back, even run away, wince, cry, perform 
the same act as before but more vigorously, 
or whatever else is in his repertory as a 
response to that annoyer in that situation. 
But there is no evidence that it takes away 
strength from the physiological basis of the 
connection in any way comparable to the 
way in which a satisfying after effect adds 
strength to it.** 


One can with justice question whether 
the pronouncement “wrong” can be con- 
sidered punishment. Certainly it is no 
more punishment than when one runs 
over the names in a telephone directory 
hunting for a given name. No one would 
call each “wrong” name that he passes by 
a punishment. In fact if we do not find 
the name we are looking for, we may 
run over the list again with the thought 
that we may have skipped the sought-for 
name (as Thorndike’s experiments dem- 
onstrate). Thorndike’s experiments really 
were good examples of trial and error 
activity where the chances of making 
any response are about equal until the 
right response is hit upon. 

This conclusion of Thorndike’s has not 
been universally accepted by psychol- 
ogists, not even by his own students. 
Lorge has remained consistently loyal to 
Thorndike’s point of view, based in part 
on his own experiments and experiments 
conducted by his students which have 
corroborated Thorndike’s results, but 
Tilton* and Stephens,** on the basis of 
their experiments, have hotly disagreed 
with Thorndike even as late as 1951. 

Brilliant experimental work by W. K. 


“EF. L. Thorndike, The Fundamentals of 
Learning (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932), 
299, 311. 

22). W. Tilton, An Educational Psychology 
of Learning (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951), pp. 48-52. 

28 J. M. Stephens, Educational Psychology 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1951), 
PP. 365-69. 
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Estes,** one of Skinner’s students, follow- 
ing earlier evidence by Skinner*’ himself, 
seems to have provided corroborating evi- 
dence of Thorndike’s findings, so that 
now they are more generally accepted by 
psychologists. 

Estes’ results are of sufficient signifi- 
cance to merit a brief report on his meth- 
ods. He used the Skinner Box, lightproof 
and soundproof, and containing a device 
by which a rat could cause a pellet of 
food to fall into a tray by depressing a 
lever—an act which rats can easily be 
trained to perform in order to secure 
food. If, however, no food is forthcom- 
ing after repeated pressing of the bar, the 
rate of responding in bar pressure will 
decline regularly in a negatively acceler- 
ated curve until a permanently low rate 
is reached. This phenomenon of the elimi- 
nation of a response which is not re- 
warded or reinforced is known techni- 
cally as “experimental extinction” or 
simply “extinction.” In his experiments 
Estes punished a group of rats by giving 
them an electric shock through a grid in 
the floor every time one of them de- 
pressed the lever. (The delivery of food 
was also stopped at the same time.) The 
result of the shocks was a gradual de- 
crease in the rate of responding. But in- 
terestingly enough when the shocks were 
discontinued, the strength of the response 
recovered “and about the end of the 
hour was about equal to that of the con- 
trols” (the rats who were equally de- 
prived of deliveries of the food but who 
were not shocked). 

Estes drew from this the conclusion 
that there had been no diminution of the 
capacity to depress the lever as a result 
of punishment, but that the act of press- 

2¢W. K. Estes, “An Experimental Study of 
Punishment,” Psychological Monographs, 57: 
Whole Number 263, 1944. 


2° B. F. Skinner, The Behavior of Organisms 
(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1938). 
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ing the bar was inhibited and, as the 
results of the punishment wore off, bar- 
pressing activity reappeared. The con- 
clusion here is that punishment does not 
eliminate behavior from a person’s reper- 
toire of responses; it merely inhibits or 
suppresses the response more or less tem- 
porarily—as long as the inhibitory effect 
of the punishment. lasts. 

These conclusions do violence to com- 
mon sense. Many readers may be saying, 
“Of course a child Jearns not to turn on 
the gas or /earns not to run out into the 
street where there are passing automo- 
biles, if he is appropriately punished. I 
don’t need an elaborate experiment to 
inform me of such an elementary fact.” 
How are these conclusions reached by 
experiment to be reconciled with the com- 
mon-sense point of view? Possibly the 
confusion results because two aspects of 
learning are involved. Saying “the child 
learns not to run into the street” is not 
identical with “the child diclearns how to 
run into the street.”” The former, which 
we have called the inhibition or suppres- 
sion of behavior, is called technically to- 
day “avoidance learning.” 

About avoidance learning Thorndike 
had nothing to say, because it was not a 
phenomenon in his experiments. What 
he was talking about was the lowering 
of the strength of a connection to make 
a given response as a result of punish- 
ment. He believed that punishment had 
no such influence. To return to our illus- 
tration, if the effect of the punishment 
has worn off and the motivation is high, 
as when the ball goes into the street dur- 
ing a sidewalk game and the child runs 
into the street to reclaim it (as he is quite 
competent to do), this demonstrates that 
the learning (capacity) to run into the 
street has not been weakened but only 
temporarily inhibited. 

Some reconciliation is needed to ex- 


plain Thorndike’s conclusion that the be- 
havior following punishment is merely a 
matter of chance and the observations of 
numerous other observers that punish- 
ment is followed by a suspension of ac- 
tivity. Apparently Thorndike could reach 
his results because (1) his punishments 
were very weak—saying “wrong” did 
not hurt very much; and (2) the wrong 
response was so embedded in a mass of 
other possible responses that it could not 
clearly be distinguished and hence re- 
membered on a subsequent occasion. As 
Skinner has pointed out—this discovery 
of Thorndike’s might not have been made 
if he had used a stronger punishment, 
because then he would have confounded 
the suppressive effect of the punishment 
with the absence of a weakening effect 
on the strength of the learning. 

It appears, then, that mild punishment 
(that hurts little or not at all) has no 
direct inhibitory influence on behav- 
ior; moderately strong punishment (that 
hurts) suppresses behavior but only tem- 
porarily; and very severe punishment 
(hurts a great deal) ** not only eliminates 
behavior but does so permanently. To 
quote Solomon,” “Our own observations 
lead us to believe that traumatic avoid- 
ance learning, if terrifying enough, is 
completely resistant to ordinary extinc- 
tion procedures, though we are sheepishly 
aware of the fact that we haven't had the 
courage to stick with a dog for more than 
a few months of steady responding.” 

Sears, using card sorting, demonstrates 
in a quite different context the same phe- 

26R. L. Solomon, L. J. Kamin, and L. C. 
Wynne, “Traumatic Avoidance Learning: The 
Outcomes ‘of Several Extinction Procedures 
with Dogs,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 48:291-302, 1948. 

27R. L. Solomon and L. C, Wynne, “Trau- 
matic Avoidance Learning: The Principles of 
Anxiety Conservation and Partial Irreversibil- 
ity,” Psychological Review, 61:353-85; 360, 361, 
1954. 
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nomena following failure that had pre- 
viously been found in connection with 
painful punishment. He reports that 


The general motility level was less for the 
failure than for the success subjects, The 
frequency of daydreaming and autistic 
thinking was sharply increased, and the so- 
cial responsiveness was reduced. These 
changes inevitably serve to modify the ef- 
fectiveness of a person’s relation to his 
environment. He is less sensitive to changes, 
less likely to perceive new instigators. He 
is not so adjustive or so modifiable as he 
would be if the failure had not occurred. 
All this reduces the probability of his hav- 
ing new experiences or of initiating new 
ways of behaving. He avoids his environ- 
ment. 


Sears** goes on to show that failure in 
general leads to stereotypy or repetitive- 
ness in behavior. “There is no seeking for 
new tasks or new methods to circumvent 
the failure. Worse, this failure-induced 
behavior alienates the environment. Non- 
responsive persons are neither pleasant 
companions nor cooperative instruments 
in activities that require mutual assist- 
ance.” And in this same series of experi- 
ments Sears found that his subjects who 
were subjected to failure not only became 
less interested in the social implications 
of their performance, which prevented 
them from “checking up on the task’s 
importance by reference to reality,” but 
actually the failure “impaired the per- 
formance on another task temporarily 
contiguous to the first and carried out in 
the same external stimulational setting.” * 

Before the educational implications of 
these results are discussed, the role of 
anxiety in connection with punishment 

2*R. R. Sears, “Success and Failure: a Study 
in Motility.” Chapter 13 in Studies in Person- 
ality Contributions in Honor of Lewis M. 
Terman (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1942), pp. 256, 257. 
2°R. R. Sears, “Initiation of the 


Sequence by Experimental Failure,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 20:570-80, 1937. 
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must be pointed out. That punishment 
gives rise to emotional responses has been 
vaguely recognized for many years. 
Thorndike, for instance, in summarizing 
his experimental work makes the state- 
ment which recognizes the possibility of 
emotional response as given on page 453 
in this article. 

But to Mowrer® goes credit for first 
specifying the relation between punish- 
ment and anxiety—that the emotional re- 
action of pain or fear becomes attached 
not only to the pain-producing stimulus 
but to other stimuli that accompany or 
precede it. And these more distant stimuli 
are capable of arousing the pain or fear 
response (now called anxiety ). Just as the 
painful stimulus causes a person to in- 
hibit or withdraw (jump back), so these 
emotional reactions to more remote stim- 
uli may produce a similar effect. A child 
touches the hot radiator and pulls away 
with a jerk. The next time, the sight of 
the radiator is sufficient to arouse anxiety 
(incipient pain) and to cause him to re- 
frain from touching it if not even to jump 
back. And this conditioning may spread 
so that he shows anxiety in the room 
where he was burnt or in the presence 
of the person who was present when he 
was burnt. This spread of anxiety, with 
consequent inhibitory or withdrawing 
behavior as a response to any person or 
object which was associated with the 
original punishment, is one of the most 
serious outcomes of punishment. 

Three distinct levels of the influence 
of anxiety on the response to punishment 
can be recognized. On the first level, 
when punishment is so mild that it does 
not actually hurt or does not hurt very 
much, the anxiety too is very mild, in- 
deed so mild as hardly to be recognized 


8° O. H. Mowrer, “A Stimulus-Response An- 
alysis of mae es Its Role as a Reinforcing 
sychological Review, 46:553-65, 1939. 


Agent,” P. 
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as anxiety. When punishment is so mild 
that it does not hurt, the anxiety serves 
principally as a signal to guide behavior 
and the response to the punishment is 
governed by the information it provides. 
When punishment is this mild it may not 
be recognized as punishment but only as 
reproof or correction. 

On the second level, when punishment 
hurts but not too much, the anxiety is 
the motivating force for (1) inhibition of 
behavior and (2) withdrawing behavior. 
These are the typical responses to what is 
ordinarily known as punishment. 

On the third level the punishment is 
severe and the anxiety aroused by it is so 
intense that it monopolizes the attention. 
Responses become panicky and disorgan- 
ized and are governed more by the inner, 
proprioceptive stimuli than by outer 
stimuli. 

And now what are the educational 
implications? First we want to know 
whether we are discussing learning or 
control. It is one thing to say that punish- 
ment results in learning, another thing to 
say that it is a tool of social control. Pun- 
ishment is a well-known instrument for 
social control. It thus has its place in 
child training on those occasions when it 
becomes necessary, perhaps as an emer- 
gency measure, to prevent a child from 
touching a dangerous object or going 
into a dangerous situation. But in such 
instances one must weigh the relative 
strength of the attraction of the desired 
behavior against the fear of the antici- 
pated punishment. Society has learned 
that even the most severe punishment 
cannot be counted on in all cases as a 
deterrent from crime. And in the illus- 
trations given it is by no means sure that 
punishment is the best method for achiev- 
ing the desired restraint and self-controls. 

Educators should be more interested in 
the influence of punishment on learning 


than on inhibition. To be sure, education 
is concerned in part with regulating or 
even preventing certain forms of behav- 
ior. The average teacher finds discipline 
or social control one of her greatest prob- 
lems, and the result of punishment as a 
means of social control has good backing 
from experimental psychology. 

Observation of teachers in scores of 
classrooms has revealed that punishment 
is used by most teachers as an instrument 
of control in order to satisfy their needs 
as teachers rather than as an instrument 
of learning in order to satisfy the needs 
of pupils. Education should be more con- 
cerned with the guidance, direction, and 
modification of behavior than with its 
elimination and inhibition. The aim of 
education should be to help children to 
learn desirable ways of responding, rather 
than to eliminate undesirable ways. 

But numerous experimental studies have 
demonstrated that punishment does re- 
sult in learning in both human and animal 
subjects. One study by Hurlock" has 
been quoted many times to prove that 
reproof is just about equal to praise as an 
incentive in school learning. However, 
her later experiment,"? in which it is 
shown that praise is three to four times 
superior to reproof on repeated applica- 
tions, is usually overlooked. Such results, 
based on mass data, are hardly trust- 
worthy guides to practice, for the results 
make it impossible to tell what contribu- 
tions different kinds of responses by the 
teacher make to pupil learning. 

Probably, although this has not been 
experimentally tested, the function of 
punishment differs according to the se- 
verity of the punishment. If punishment 

°F. B. Hurlock, The Value of Praise and 
Reproof as an Incentive for Children, Archives 
of ee , Vol. No. 71, New York, 1924. 

32F. B. Hurlock, “An Evaluation of Certain 


Incentives Used in School Work,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 16:145-59, 1925. 
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is mild (does not hurt very much) it is 
probable that its main influence resides in 
the information that it provides. How- 
ever, punishment informs only as to what 
is wrong or unacceptable and the learner, 
even after receiving such information, is 
faced with the problem of finding the 
right response. 

Several studies have demonstrated that 
having one’s errors pointed out is less 
effective for learning than having one’s 
correct responses acknowledged.** Mc- 
Intosh** demonstrated that being con- 
fronted with wrong forms in grammar or 
spelling does not demonstrably result in 
poorer learning than when only the cor- 
rect forms are displayed. The writer,** in 
an early experimental study designed to 
contrast practice with motivation, demon- 
strated that learning in which both cor- 
rect and incorrect forms in English usage 
(and labeled correct and incorrect) were 
presented was superior to merely repeat- 
ing the correct forms but without em- 
phasizing that they were right. Whether 
or not punishment (“wrong”) serves 
learning through the information it pro- 
vides depends in part on how motivated 
the pupil is to learn. If he is not motivated 
to learn, it is doubtful that he will use 
information provided him, but if he 
wants to learn, then any clues as to the 
response that he should or should not 
make in order that he may reach his goal 
may be eagerly sought and assimilated. 


58 See H. B. Holodnak, “The Effect of Posi- 
tive and Negative Guidance upon Maze Learn- 
ing in Children,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, %34:341-354, 1943. This - has a 
helpful yr hed referring to similar studies. 

R. McIntosh, Learning by Exposure to 
Wrong Forms in Grammar and Spelling, Con- 
tributions to Education No. 892 (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1944). 

*° P. M. Symonds and D. H. Chase, “Practice 
versus Grammar in the Learning of Correct 
English —— Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 22:81-95, 1931. 


It is at this point that punishment is 
frequently referred to as an incentive to 
learning. In the first article in this series 
it was pointed out that one of the strong- 
est goals of human striving is to secure 
praise, approval, prestige, status from a 
person who in showing approval indi- 
cates acceptance, affection, and love. So 
the behavior that has brought on reproof 
or blame is to be avoided and must be 
shifted in search of that which will bring 
a positive accepting response. Although 
not experimentally verified, there is good 
reason to believe that a child responds 
more avidly to reproof whose past ex- 
perience has rewarded him most copi- 
ously with positive response from others. 
But the child who has known little ap- 
proval or affection will respond hardly 
at all to reproof—for there is no promise 
of reward if he does change his behavior. 

It is generally recognized that one does 
not learn unless one is in a state of frus- 
tration—mild frustration—for the pres- 
ence of need is a necessary condition for 
learning to take place. A child learns to 
read only when he wants to know what 
is on the printed page. If his mother reads 
everything to him, he may lack the in- 
centive to learn to read. But a child does 
not learn to read if his book is taken away 
from him as a punishment. Learning takes 
place best in an atmosphere of incentive 
and opportunity, not in an atmosphere of 
punishment. 

But it should be emphasized again that 
merely to point out that a given response 
is wrong makes learning a puzzle contest 
—the real guidance in learning consists 
of helping a child to recognize the re- 
sponse that will lead him toward his goal 
(the right response). 

It should be obvious that giving a child 
directions as to what to do and how to do 
it should be more effective in guiding 
learning than telling him what not to do. 
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Telling what not to do simply sends him 
on a search for the correct response; tell- 
ing him what to do informs him directly 
of the desired response. If problem solv- 
ing is what one wants a child to experi- 
ence, there may be some justification in 
informing him of his errors and letting 
him search for the correct solution, but 
learning can be accomplished more ex- 
peditiously by directing a child to the 
correct response. | am sure that some 
teachers resist pointing out to a child the 
desired response because it makes learn- 
ing too easy, but there is no merit in 
making learning hard. 

So negative instruction taken alone is 
inefficient: “No! No! That is not the way 
I told you to do it.” “Don’t make so much 
noise,” “Don’t hold your pencil that 
way.” “Don’t be rude.” “2(X—4) = 2X — 
4 is wrong.” “Seperate is spelled incor- 
rectly.” All these illustrations are bad 
pedagogic practice unless they are closely 
followed by such positive suggestions as 
“Peter is waiting for quiet before he tells 
us about his turtle.” “Hold your pencil 
between thumb and forefinger.” “Hold 
the door open for the person coming 
after you.” “2 (X — 4) = 2X — 8 is right 
because every term in the parentheses 
must be multiplied by 2.” “You should 
spell separate with an a.” And positive 
instruction or guidance is still more effec- 
tive if it can be accompanied by an ex- 
planation why it is right. 

When punishment hurts and recog- 
nizable anxiety is invoked (second level) 
punishment loses its educational function, 
although it may still have value as a means 
of control. It has already been pointed 
out that punishment does not result in a 
decrease in the strength of what has been 
learned, but merely in an inhibition of 
the response which brings about the dis- 
comfort. But inhibition of behavior re- 
moves it from the possibility of learning, 


for one learns only when one responds. 
Punishment, therefore, destroys the possi- 
bility of learning. 

An illustration should make this para- 
dox clear. Harry runs out into the street 
to retrieve his ball and is caught up by 
his father, severely slapped “for disobey- 
ing me” and sent up to his room “to think 
it over.” Harry is very effectively pre- 
vented from learning anything further in 
this situation because he has been re- 
moved from it. Later he comes down and 
plays sullenly with other children. He 
rudely pushes another boy from his tri- 
cycle and starts playing with it himself. 
He does not run into the street again— 
indeed, he seems quite helpless in manag- 
ing himself with regard to the street. 

One morning recently as I was walking 
to the College I found myself beside two 
children. It suddenly occurred to me that 
they were without their parents and ap- 
parently were going to cross Amsterdam 
Avenue alone on their way to school. So 
I asked, “Carol Ann, are you going to 
cross the street alone?” Her reply was 
simply “Yes,” but one would have had to 
hear it to recognize the pride and self- 
confidence that it contained. So then I 
asked Eddie, “When are you going to 
cross the street alone?” “Next year I can.” 
“Oh no you can’t,” his sister broke in, 
“you are only in the first grade and I 
couldn’t do it until | was in the third.” 
So here are two children who are being 
taught by their parents how to handle 
themselves on the city streets—and they 
are facing life with confidence and zest. 

There is one situation in which punish- 
ment actually does result in increased 
learning—the two-choice situation. If a 
rat is placed in a maze in which the single 
alley breaks into two and one of these is 
blocked by an electric grid, the rat easily 
learns to follow the other path to the nest 
or food chamber. 
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This learning takes place not because 
of the punishment which blocks passage 
into the right-hand alley, but because of 
the reward of reaching the nest. Some- 
times punishment results in learning be- 
cause every route is blocked except one 
and to submit to what is required is the 
least of all evils. Undoubtedly punish- 
ment has been used in schools in this way, 
and the hapless pupil has had to submit to 
his tasks as the only alternative. 

Now we know that the anxiety aroused 
has such serious concomitant effects as 
to negate any pedagogical advantages of 
punishment. We speak of the overpro- 
tected child as “spoiled.” The punished 
child is “hurt” or “damaged.” His learn- 
ing capacity is damaged, and also his re- 
lationships with other persons. Small 
censures, disapprovals, criticisms, con- 
demnations cause cracks in the self-con- 
cept. Oft repeated they cause definite 
fractures and weaknesses. The child who 
has been punished is permanently dam- 
aged-—henceforth his anxieties cause him 
to inhibit or withdraw from situations 
where otherwise he might approach, ex- 
plore, and learn. Anxiety spreads to the 

rson who has administered punishment, 
and if it is the teacher or parent the child 
learns to fear or hate the punisher. A 
teacher functions as a guide and stimulus 
to learning only when a pupil has positive 
feelings toward her—likes and trusts her. 
When a teacher punishes a child she loses 
her pedagogical influence over him, and 
similarly a child who has been punished 
loses his capacity to learn, because nega- 
tive feelings have been established toward 
his teacher. One reason for this is that 
the child who has been punished is unable 
to devote his attention to the subject mat- 
ter and activities of the curriculum be- 
cause his attention must be directed to 
his relationships with his teacher. He has 
to learn techniques to cope with her. 


Anxiety following punishment (and 
subsequently preceding punishment) also 
spreads to other aspects of the situation. 
The pupil is made anxious by (and hence 
led to hate) books, paper, desks, chairs, 
the classroom, the school. One asks why 
the cartoonist regularly depicts school as 
a place to be disliked. Perhaps because it is 
associated with punishment. So it is utter 
travesty to use more school as a punish- 
ment. How can children be made to like 
school (and hence learn in school) if they 
are threatened with “Do that once more 
and you stay after school this afternoon,” 
or, “Copy this sentence 50 times”? 

It should be noted that the effect of 
punishment is in part a function of the 
attitude of the punisher. If punishment is 
motivated impulsively by anger and hate, 
the recipient will in all probabilit, re- 
spond with counteraggression (or by 
the repression of aroused aggressive im- 
pulses). But if punishment is administered 
in a spirit of love because one feels that 
only through punishment a child can be 
taught self-control, the child may show 
restraint without harboring resentment. 
A child generally knows when punish- 
ment is administered “for his own good,” 
and when it is administered as an outlet 
for the ill will of the punisher. This analy- — 
sis oversimplifies the actual situation, 
however, because when one hurts another 
in punishment there is always an element 
of aggression even though it is tempered 
by love (psychologists call this ambiva- 
lence), and when a child apparently re- 
sponds to punishment without resent- 
ment, beneath the surface there is always 
anxiety and unexpressed feelings of ha- 
tred. 

Many teachers who also intend to use 
“wrong” as a means of guidance in learn- 
ing, confuse this instructional use of mild 
punishment with attacks on the person. 
The following comments were culled 


from one week’s reports on classroom 
observation by members of my class on 
the Psychology of the Teacher. It is my 
belief that these comments represent 
widespread practice in the schools of the 
country. “Must I tell you again?” “Some 
people can’t follow directions.” “No! 
7 That’s not the way I told you to do 

t.” “Don’t you ever listen?” “Katherine, 
cet are rude and impolite.” “When is 
this class going to get over this terrible 
habit?” “We can’t spend any more time 
on it—sit down.” Instead of clearly tell- 
ing a child what is wrong—and, more 
important, what is right—these teachers 
make the issue a personal one by an at- 
tack on the child. Each of these remarks 
should serve to hurt the child, to arouse 
him emotionally, to stimulate tendencies 
toward counterattack or self-defense, and 
hence to interfere with the learning 
process. 

Paralleling what was said earlier, since 
a common goal of human striving is self- 
esteem and self-respect, it may be thought 
that attacks on the person will serve as an 
incentive to desist from the behavior that 
calls forth these attacks and to search for 
behavior that will call forth responses 
which will enhance self-respect. And it 
may be hypothesized that children who 
have formed a high degree of genuine 
self-respect will react with great sensi- 
tivity to attacks on the person, while 
those who have low opinions of them- 
selves will be insensitive and fail to re- 
spond to such attacks. 

In spite of the advances made in the 
education of teachers in recent years, 
there is reason to believe that we have a 
long way yet to go in professionalizing 
the details of the teaching task. Teachers 
need concrete help with case material on 
how to instruct, how to explain, how to 
give directions and in particular how to 
keep their emotions out of the teaching 
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process. We would not think much of a 
physician who fainted at the sight of 
blood or became distressed at high tem- 
perature or high blood pressure. These 
are matters to be understood and dealt 
with professionally and not reacted to 
emotionally. Likewise, prospective teach- 
ers need to be helped to think right about 
the immaturity of children and to ap- 
proach learning problems professionally 
rather than emotionally. 

In particular the teacher in training 
needs help in dealing with damaged chil- 
dren—children who have been hurt by 
punishment. Damaged children are more 
difficult than children who have not been 
damaged by punishment, and they stimu- 
late responses of impatience, exasperation, 
and hostility. The untrained teacher's first 
inclination is to handle the damaged child 
by further punishment, thereby increas- 
ing the damage. A damaged child needs 
more than the average amount of for- 
bearance, patience, and attention to the 
little positive things that he might be 
induced to learn. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions should establish clinics in which 
approved methods of dealing education- 
ally with damaged children could be 
demonstrated. 

It is important to add here that the 
alternative to punishment is not laissez- 
faire, submission to the pupil, and spine- 
lessness on the part of the teacher. Firm- 
ness is not synonymous with punishment. 
Punishment, by definition, hurts, but 
firmness need not hurt. It is a teacher's 
obligation reasonably to lead, direct, in- 
fluence, and persuade along desirable 
channels, and the effective teacher is one 
who is determined, persistent and asser- 
tive, if need be, without being domineer- 
ing or authoritarian. 

There is much more to be said about 
punishment than can be included in this 
paper. One of the outcomes of punish- 
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ment is the internalization of punishment. 
Some individuals who have been pun- 
ished, or who fantasy being punished, 
anticipate what they believe they deserve 
by self-punishment. The world is filled 
with people who compromise their own 
best interests because they must assuage 
their guilt by self-punishment. There is 
reason to believe that much if not most 
neuroticism is an outcome of punishment 
which was received during childhood, 
but it is not possible to elaborate on this 
at this point, 

So to return to John Muir, who served 
to introduce this topic. Can it be said that 
John Muir was damaged by punishment? 
Or that it was not effective in making 


him learn? .It must be remembered that 
Muir grew up in a punishing culture. The 
taws were an accepted institution and 
consequently punishment was not a 
disgrace—on the contrary, possibly it 
evoked a certain amount of pride. If learn- 
ing took place it was because it was the 
least of all possible evils. One must re- 
member that Scottish education was (and 
to an extent still is) based on the theory 
of formal discipline—that what is difficult 
is best. Suffice it to say that today we 
believe that schools should teach and 
pupils should learn that which is func- 
tionally useful and that education should 
proceed on a basis of interest rather than 
of fear of punishment. 
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l is perhaps typical of the American 
people that the more formidable the 
problem confronting them the more ro- 
bust is their humor in meeting it. So has 
it been in the field of mental health. In 
fact, there are approximately as many 
anecdotes about psychiatrists and their 
ilk as there are about mothers-in-law. 
Typical of this approach is the story 
which maintains that the neurotic builds 
castles in the air, the psychotic lives in 
them, and the psychiatrist collects the 
rent. 


FACTS AND FEELINGS 
ABOUT MENTAL HEALTH 


The grim facts concerning the inci- 
dence of mental disorders, however, are 
sobering if not actually frightening. The 
following data, each item of which con- 
tains a full measure of parental anguish, 
filial grief, and fraternal sorrow, are 
likely to impress even the most opti- 
mistic. 

More than half of the total number of 

tients in hospitals for all diseases in the 
United States are to be found in mental 
hospitals, 

More people are hospitalized for mental 

* Professor Cribbin is a founding member of 
the American Catholic Psychological Associ- 


ation. He is director of the Annual Guidance 
Institute at Fordham University. 


illness than for polio, heart disease, tubercu- 
losis, and all other diseases combined. 


At least ten million Americans, one in 
every sixteen, are now suffering from some 
form of mental disorder. 


During the past year some two and a half 
million people were treated for some form 
of mental disorder. 


It is estimated that as many as 20 to 25 
per cent of all employees in any corpora- 
tion are suffering from some type of mental 
disorder. 


The taxpayers spent about three million 
dollars every day in 1954 for the care of 
mental patients. 


to mental hospitals this 
rst time will lose about 


Patients goin 
year for the 
$1,750,000,000 in earnings." 


If, however, these cold statistics leave 
one unmoved and disinterested, despite 
the realization that there is no hope of 
having in the immediate future a suffi- 
cient supply of trained personnel or in- 
stitutions to cope adequately with the 
problem, then perhaps the comments of 
students themselves will prove more per- 
suasive. When asked about their emo- 
tional problems secondary school stu- 
dents have given answers such as the fol- 
lowing: 


1 Facts About Mental Illness (New York, 
National Association fyr Mental Health, Inc., 
1955), 4 Pp- 
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My problem is shyness. I don’t like com- 
pany, so I stay at home most of the time. 

I cannot see myself as a success in life, 
and undergo frequent periods of melancholy 
thinking, which is really nothing but day- 
dreaming. 

Whenever my dad or sister is out late, I 
keep picturing them as being mangled in a 
terrible accident. 

I don’t know exactly the root of my 
loneliness, but at times I feel as if I really 
hadn’t any friends. 

I don’t know what to talk about when 
I’m out with a girl. 

I feel 1 won’t have any happiness because 
people in the world today have lost all 
respect for decency, morality, and the finer 
things in life. 

Even if I go to bed at ten o'clock, I am 
always tired. No one helps me with this 
problem. 


I have periods of depression after I have 
had arguments with my parents or friends. 
I am too sensitive, and worry over trivial 
remarks.* 


In every school there are students simi- 
lar to these. Unless they are given the 
correct kind of help at the proper time, 
some will surely become ill mentally. A 
far greater number, however, will find 
to their sorrow that their best efforts to 
attain happiness will be hampered by 
crippling personality deficiencies. In 
every American classroom today sits the 
future disgruntled employee, all too 
eager to blame everyone but himself for 
his lack of success; the litigious neighbor, 
forever wrangling with his fellow men 
over fancied wrongs; the cheerless alco- 
holic, seeking to solve his problems by 
drinking them into oblivion; the phari- 
sees who can catalogue the evils of every 
man and count the good of none; and, 

* Joseph P. Finn, A Study of the Problems of 
Certain Catholic High School Boys as Told by 
Themselves and by Their Teachers (Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950), 155 pp. 


finally, that vast host of adults who find 
life neither happy nor unhappy but only 
a colorless existence to be endured as 
best one can. 


TEACHER ROLES 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


If the above picture is overly lugubri- 
ous, one may take heart from the realiza- 
tion that teachers are in a position similar 
to that of Scrooge when he was con- 
fronted with the scenes revealed by the 
Spirit of Christmas. These dread eventu- 
alities need not come to pass if proper 
preventive measures are taken. And, with 
the exception of the parents and in some 
instances the clergy, no one is more stra- 
tegically situated to forestall their oc- 
currence than the classroom teacher. For 
the education of the whole child will not 
be brought about by our educational 
architects with their elaborate organiza- 
tional schema. Neither will it be effected 
by our educational accountants with 
their course and credit calculating ma- 
chines or by our educational orators with 
their dazzling declamations on “integra- 
tion,” “human interaction,” and the 
other glowing terms with which our 
pedagogical vocabulary is sprinkled. 

The key to the wholesome develop- 
ment of the student is the teacher. The 
teacher who has become a complete hu- 
man being herself by perfecting her 
natural endowments; the teacher who is 
intellectually attuned to the problems of 
modern living because she has gained in- 
sight into their economic and social ori- 
gins; the teacher who is ethically attuned 
to the needs of the adolescent because 
she appreciates the importance of a valid 
value system in the lives of her pupils; 
the teacher who is psychologically at- 
tuned to the young because she realizes 
the pressures and motivating forces 
which operate in their lives—such a 
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teacher, more than any other in the 
school, will determine the extent to 
which youth will be equipped to meet 
the demands of life in a democracy. 

The good teacher acknowledges a six- 
fold responsibility. Her obligations to 
parents, community and state need no 
elaboration. To the school] administrator 
she owes complete loyalty not merely by 
performing her assigned work conscien- 
tiously but also by offering positive criti- 
cisms when such are requested or re- 
quired. As a member of an educational 
team, the teacher has definite duties with 
respect to her fellow teachers. The more 
expertly she instructs, the more she will 
facilitate the work of her peers and the 
greater contribution she will make to the 
success of the school as a whole. Her 
greatest responsibility, however, is to 
each pupil. This follows from the fact 
that the one task which is primarily hers, 
and the one which, if she fails, will per- 
haps remain forever undone, is the for- 
mal education of the student. 

Here two extremes are to be avoided. 
On the one hand, palaver about person- 
ality development must not be permitted 
to obscure the fact that the teacher who 
is expected to instruct pupils in a given 
subject but who performs this function 
incompetently is a failure. In her zeal to 
help students, the teacher must be wary 
not to essay the role of psychiatrist jun- 
ior grade, and remember instead that 
her principal contribution and compe- 
tence are those of an instructor and not 
those of a professional mental hygienist. 
Rather, the good teacher prepares her- 
self as thoroughly as she can and teaches 
as efficiently as possible, being adaptable 
enough to offer friendliness or firmness, 
encouragement or challenge, according 
to needs of individual students. On the 
other hand, the wise teacher will not con- 
fuse mere efficiency in terms of grades 


with fruitful work with students as hu- 
man beings. The academic tyrant who 
makes a fetish of marks, the pedagogical 
autocrat who deifies discipline, the ped- 
ant who idolizes conformity at the ex- 
pense of creativity—all these should bear 
in mind that they are contributing to the 
education of a person, not training a dog. 


TEACHERS: REAL AND IDEAL 


If the teacher must acknowledge her 
responsibilities, she must also recognize 
certain realities. For her, as for all others, 
there are but twenty-four hours in a 
day. Aside from hours of actual teach- 
ing, papers must be corrected, clerical 
details attended to, professional studies 
and community activities engaged in. 
Schools are small, classes are large, and 
facilities are rarely adequate. Although 
the teacher could use the energy of an 
Amazon, few are so endowed. Hence, 
the good teacher does not expect the im- 
possible of herself. She does the best she 
can within the limitations of her un- 
alterable situation, the while working to 
ameliorate those circumstances which 
can and ought to be changed. 

The teacher who successfully prepares 
students to be productive members of a 
democratic society must love to teach as 
a runner loves to run a race, must be 
dedicated to her profession as a way of 
life, and must see in each pupil the mi- 
crocosm of democracy. If, however, one 
asks students to describe their teachers, 
they usually do so in terms of one or 
more of the following stereotypes: * 


First there is the enemy, to be battled, 
vexed and, if possible, ourwitted at every 
turn. 


Next we have the kill-joy, a “wet blanket” 

* Adapted from Ruth Cunningham and As- 
sociates, Understanding Group Behavior of 
Boys and Girls (New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951), Pp. 142-48. 
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who has seemingly forgotten that if the 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver, He loves no 
less a cheerful teacher. 


Then there is the pseudo-god whose 
every whim, rational or irrational, must be 
placated at all costs. 


Some teachers are looked upon as neces- 
sary evils, to be tolerated because they can- 
not be avoided. 


Still others are steppingstones, inert ob- 
stacles to be surmounted if one hopes to re- 
ceive a diploma. 


Many teachers are considered as lesson- 
assigners, lesson-hearers, and grade-givers, 
mechanical entities who often secure excel- 
lent results but perhaps at the expense of 
more important values. 


A few are best thought of as heroes, 
teachers who sometimes seem more con- 
cerned with winning a popularity contest 
than with fulfilling their professional duties. 

Finally there is that amalgarn of all that is 
good, the friend, security-giver and guide, 
who, be it confessed, may make the class 
a delightful place in which to be, but at 
times is not a particularly effective teacher 
achievement-wise. 


It well may be that the good teacher is 
a proper blend of all of these ingredients 
in due proportion. Certainly she is sensi- 
tive to the needs of her pupils and flexible 
in varying her techniques to meet these 
needs. To establish her position on the 
stereotype continuum, it might help each 
teacher to ponder her answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: ¢ 

Do I really like all my pupils, including 


the dawdlers, the resistant, the trouble- 
makers, and the hostile? 


Do I treat my students with the same 
courtesy I show: my fellow teachers? 


In teaching, do I seek ever to lead rather 
than dragoon, to guide rather than coerce? 


Who influences me most in my teaching 
—principal, fellow teachers, community 

* Adapted from Ruth Strang, The Role of 
the Teacher in Personnel Work (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, 1946), pp. 164-65. 


pressure group, parental opinions, the pu- 
pils? 

Do I have sound reasons for emphasizing 
whatever I do emphasize in my teaching? 
Can I translate these convictions in terms 
of student motivation and learning tech- 
niques? 

Am I mature enough to accept pupil in- 
difference, criticism, praise, or hostility as 
=— of feeling rather than as personal 
affronts? 


Do my students feel free to express their 
honest convictions about the school, the 
subject, and my class without fear of retali- 
ation? 

Do I accept the reality of the normal dis- 
tribution of intelligence by setting up rea- 
sonable goals according to the varying abili- 
ties of my pupils? 

Do I provide periodic opportunities for 
my students to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility, to enjoy success, to learn from fail- 
ure, to understand their strong and weak 
points? 

Am I fearful of the student’s lawful and 
rational use of his intelligence, especially 
when such use may conflict with some of 
my own pet prejudices or ideas? 

Do I teach for examinations or for life? 
Do I distinguish between primary and sec- 
ondary values? Am I a mere nonentity in 
the lives of my pu ils or a force for good 
on whom they will look back with gratitude 
and affection? 


TEACHER CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO MENTAL HEALTH 


Teachers vary human-wise, and the 
students whom they seek to help are im- 
possibly complex. In the face of this al- 
most insuperable task one might easily be 
tempted to turn away. Assuming, how- 
ever, that most teachers are made of 
sterner stuff, what are some of the prac- 
tical ways in which they can foster the 
well-balanced development of their pu- 
pils? 

Fortunately, the most potent means 
available to every teacher are those which 


require a minimum of time and energy, 
if not of skill. The first has to do with 
the emotional climate the teacher creates 
in his class. Is the feeling-tone of the class 
one of resentment, boredom, competi- 
tion, indifference, cooperation, infor- 
mality, or creativity? Whatever it is, for 
the most part the teacher should look to 
herself as the principal cause. While one 
can hardly expect any teacher to be such 
a paragon as to compel pupils to admit, 
as did the Apostles, “It is good for us to 
be here,” still she should make a deter- 
mined effort to prompt at least a few to 
admit privately if not publicly, “This 
isn’t such a bad place after all.” 

The second technique open to any in- 
terested teacher—the early observation 
and detection of personality difficulties 
in students—is also one of her principal 
duties. Who other than the teacher has 
such a golden opportunity to observe ob- 
jectively in a controlled situation the pu- 
pil in his reaction to success and failure, 
his ability to work cooperatively with 
others, his perseverance or lack of con- 
fidence, his willingness to rely on his 
own initiative and resources, his ability 
to live with himself? The observant 
teacher should be able quickly to detect 
the bully, the timid soul, the dreamer, 
the too-sophisticated, the asocial boy or 
girl, the anti-social rebel, the overly-sus- 
picious, and the irresponsible. In addi- 
tion, she should be capable of recognizing 
the leaders and the followers, the special 
friends and the cliques, the friendly and 
the friendless. 

It is not suggested that every teacher 
should engage endlessly in playing 
Charlie Chan with her pupils’ psyches. 
It is merely suggested that prevention is 
better than cure, that early detection is 
the first step in both prevention and 
cure, and that this is the teacher’s chief 
responsibility in the area of mental 
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health. Here a word of caution is in 
order. Storm signals are not storms, we 
must attack basic difficulties not symp- 
toms, however spectacular they may be. 
Many of the personality traits which 
bode ill for a child’s future, such as con- 
tinuous daydreaming, suspicion, covert 
hostility, and withdrawing tendencies, 
are not those which are calculated to 
bring him into conflict with most teach- 
ers. At any rate, one may be sure that 
the lad who breaks the school window is 
probably not the most likely candidate 
for adult maladjustment. 

In the third place, every teacher can 
try to be a friend to each pupil instead 
of merely to the choice few who speak 
well and behave perfectly. One need not 
be a doctor of psychology to be friendly 
and approachable. Without imposing on 
their right to privacy, the teacher can 
show a warm and sympathetic interest 
in her students; she can try to understand 
their difficulties; she can seek to do good 
in the school. In the final analysis, mental 
health, like character, is more caught than 
taught. 

It is not too much to expect, more- 
over, that every teacher who is a profes- 
sional person rather than an academic 
transient or pedagogical dilettante, 
should get to know her pupils before at- 
tempting to educate them. The salesman 
studies his clients well before contacting 
them. How much more zealously should 
the teacher seek to understand her 
“clients”—their home background, de- 
velopmental history, abilities, interests, 
attitudes, ambitions, special talents, hob- 
bies, recreations, and self-concept. 
Through the use of informal conversa- 
tions, parental conferences, consultation 
of records, and prudently selected meas- 
uring devices much of this essential in- 
formation could readily be gathered, in- 
terpreted, and organized in usable form. 
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The teacher can make another signifi- 
cant contribution to the mental health of 
her pupils by setting aside some time 

riodically for the discussion of prob- 
ems which are important to the students, 
and not merely those which are impor- 
tant to the teacher. Apart from other 
obvious advantages, such a procedure 
not only keeps the teacher alert to stu- 
dent thinking but also allows the more 
reticent to learn from the experiences of 
others and to take courage in bringing to 
the fore their own difficulties. 

Typical comments of college and uni- 
versity students at the end of a course 
in mental hygiene are, “Now he tells 
me!” “Why didn’t they tell me when I 
could have profited from it most?” And 
why, indeed, don’t we, as we do with all 
other subjects, teach the fundamentals 
of sound mental health practices and 
wholesome personality development at 
all school levels according to the age and 
maturity of the child? Furthermore, 
what is being done in the area of parent 
education? Far too many of the parent- 
group meetings are convenient opportu- 
nities for coffee drinking, fund raising, 
or both. And this goes on in spite of the 
warning of the psychiatrists that there 
can be no satisfactory substitute for the 
parent, and despite the fact that there is 
hardly a parent now alive who is not at 
times perplexed by the antics of his bewil- 
dering offspring. Here the school and the 
teacher can make a solid and permanent 
contribution to the mental health of 
pupils. 

The teacher is fundamentally a mem- 


ber of a mental hygiene team. Her prin- 
cipal duty is in the area of prevention 
and early detection of incipient person- 
ality disorders. By teaching effectively 
and by working fruitfully with pupils as 
human beings, she makes her greatest 
contribution to the work of the team. By 
giving special help to those who are 
hampered by minor difficulties, she 
makes a second contribution. By secur- 
ing for those who suffer from major dis- 
turbances the proper type of profes- 
sional treatment, she makes a third sig- 
nificant contribution. In this latter in- 
stance, however, the teacher cannot 
wash her pedagogical hands of responsi- 
bility after referring the pupil to the 
proper clinic or community agency. So 
long as that child is in her class, she is 
responsible for his welfare. In such ex- 
treme cases her duty is clear: to provide 
information that will facilitate the clinic’s 
efforts to help the child; to cooperate 
with the clinic during the treatment 
period; to support its work by following 
all reasonable suggestions that it makes; 
to give the child and his parents the nec- 
essary emotional support to tide them 
over this crisis in the pupil's life. 

All these ways in which the teacher 
can foster the mental health of the pupil 
are based on one fundamental assump- 
tion—that the teacher has first solved her 
own problems in the area of mental 
health realistically and adequately. One 
cannot give others what one does not 

. The teacher must put her own 
mental health “house” in order before 
attempting to help others. 


a 


Some Unexplored Problem Areas 


in Student Activities’ 


HERBERT STROUP 


DEAN OF STUDENTS, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


ECAUSE student activities is so old 

as a fixture in American higher 
education and yet so young as a con- 
cern of group work and educational 
theorists, there presently are varied and 
relatively unexplored problems within 
the area. Of course there always have 
been operational problems in the con- 
duct of student activities: inadequate 
staffing, fee fixing, community interfer- 
ence, seeking out student leadership, ap- 
propriate relations with administrators, 
and so forth. The problems of this char- 
acter—“irritants” of the program—prob- 
ably never will end. They present a day- 
by-day and pressing challenge to all who 
are concerned with student activities: 
students, faculty, professionals, and ad- 
ministrators. 

But there is another range of problems 
on which relatively little information and 
conviction are available. These fall in 
the main into theoretical and institutional 
categories on which one or another of 
the “committed” personnel who make 
up college populations cannot success- 
fully pose as final authorities. Because 

* Dr. Stroup is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, and vice-president of the Board of 
Directors, Association of Brooklyn Settlements. 


He is author of Forward to the Past, a forth- 
coming publication of the Beacon Press. 


these problems are primarily theoretical 
and institutional, help will be required 
from a variety of sources and disciplines. 

To a significant degree the existence 
of theoretical and institutional problems 
is evidence that the field of student ac- 
tivities does not yet possess an adequate 
theory. Student activities as a segment 
of student personnel services and as a 
professional field of activity is only about 
fifty years old. In its earliest stages it was 
largely a compound of sentimental hu- 
manitarianism, naive “consciousness of 
kind,” and religiously motivated group 
ebullitions. As the field developed, layers 
of professional responsibility from re- 
lated disciplines were borrowed and 
shaped according to distinctive needs, In 
part, the field reflected the general values 
of past decades—especially those of so- 
called liberalism—leading to the exaggera- 
tion of nondecisive attributes of human 
situations, the stress and counterstress 
upon innocent reason and psychoanalytic 
subterraneanism, the simple trust in gen- 
eral human goodness, and the exaltation 
of the expert as the guide of life. Thus, 
through the contribution of various fac- 
tors, the field of student activities devel- 
oped a theory or theories which lacked 
profundity, clarity, and cohesiveness. To 
say this is not to express simple pity or 
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resentment toward the field; it is an 
attempt to state the situation in which 
current theoretical efforts must find 
themselves and from which they must 
proceed.’ 

The fundamental need in student ac- 
tivities, then, is a truly comprehensive, 
interdisciplinary effort to state (or re- 
state) the basis of existence of student 
activities in the university. In a sense, our 
techniques have outstripped our wisdom; 
we are far more clever in creating meth- 
ods than in defending the reason for our 
interest in the first place. Perhaps it is 
because of inadequate rationale for stu- 
dent activities in the university that it is 
so difficult to convince administrators and 
faculty of its cogency and importance. 

Obviously it will be impossible for any 
one person to solve the present dilemma 
of rapidly growing programs and inade- 
quate theory, but a few of the kinds of 
problems to which theoretical efforts 
might be bent are suggested in the en- 
suing pages. 


RELATIONS OF CURRICULUM 
AND CO-CURRICULUM 


President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton laid down some years ago the “clas- 
sic” line for those who feel that there are 
two distinct phases of college experience, 
the curricular and the co-curricular. 


Life at college is one thing, the work of 
the colleges another, entirely separate and 
distinct. The life is the field that is left 
free not only for athletics, but also for every 
other amusement and diversion. Studies are 
no part of that life, and there is no compe- 
tition.? 

1 Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teach- 
ing, Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith, editors (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1954). | rovides (especially in the first chapter) a 

at different but nevertheless instructive 
ow ‘of this development. 

2 Quoted by Bu Johnson, Campus Versus 
Classroom: A Cantid Appraisal of the Ameri- 


It is true that Wilson’s attitude is now 
considered archaic. But it also is true 
that the precise relationships between the 
curriculum and the co-curriculum have 
not been adequately explored. In fact, in 
most institutions they tip their hats in 
passing, but rarely speak. 

The revival of interest on the part of 
college educators in the fundamental aims 
of higher education generally does not 
include sympathy for and understanding 
of the role of student activities. The 
Report of the Harvard Committee on 
General Education in a Free Society is 
clearly unaware of the problem of desira- 
ble relations between curriculum and co- 
curriculum, and hardly aware of even the 
existence of the co-curriculum. At Yale 
University, where serious consideration 
for the values of higher education is con- 
tinuing to be capressed, there is recogni- 
tion of the co-curriculum in the form of 
criticism of it and a wish to see it greatly 
limited. Even Huston Smith’s book The 
Purposes of Higher Education fails to 
analyze and evaluate the place of student 
activities in the achievement of the uni- 
versity’s objectives. Thus, taking the 
above-mentioned simply as illustrations, 
it is clear that while educators must surely 
recognize that the co-curriculum exists, 
they hardly know what to do about it. 
They are a long way from having an in- 
stitutional theory regarding its role within 
the university. 

The professionals who supervise stu- 
dent activities in the main have not 
elaborated institutionally sound exposi- 
tions of the relation of this area to the 
curricular purposes of higher education. 
Any survey of the benefits which are 
said to accrue from participating in stu- 
dent activities, such as those constantly 
reiterated by professional fraternity lead- 


can College (NewYork, Ives Washburn, 1946), 
p- 50. 
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ers, will indicate that these activities have 
value. Usually they are claimed to have 
instrumental values which almost exclu- 
sively pertain to the individual student. 
We are told that through participation 
the student will gain a greater sense of 
democracy, the social graces, experience 
in leadership, knowledge of practical hu- 
man affairs, and so on. Sometimes we are 
told that those who participate are more 
likely to do well academically, ta get 
graduate scholarships, to achieve greater 
success in later life. But, again, these are 
personal rather than institutional values, 
and the “causation” arguments themselves 
leave much to be desired. It may be 
argued that personal values and institu- 
tional values are identical. In part they 
are, but in part they are not. That is, 
institutional values seek to serve the indi- 
vidual in the final analysis, but through 
forms which find their intellectual and 
traditional acceptance in the continuing 
requirements of the college as a social 
institution. Personal values may be en- 
hanced in a variety of ways by higher 
education, although they hardly can be 
said to control in the case of any par- 
ticular individual the aims of the institu- 
tion. 

It is precisely because student activi- 
ties pretends to have a reasoned existence 
of its own (that is, to contribute to per- 
sonal development) that it lacks a com- 
pletely adequate and intellectually de- 
fensible place in the total college. Should 
the curriculum and the co-curriculum 
ideally operate in a parallel fashion within 
institutions of higher learning? What are 
the points of relationship? Where do 
they interpenetrate? What demands does 
the curriculum make upon the co-cur- 
riculum in form, objectives, and processes, 
and vice versa? Such problems of rela- 
tionship, it is suggested, are pressing and 
require serious and detailed analysis. 


They cannot be passed off with Kindly 
words expressing general amiability. 


ROLE OF FACULTY 


Professor Earnest shows that histori- 
cally in American higher education’ stu- 
dent activities has been the province of 
the students chiefly.* Administrators fig- 
ured in this area mainly as disciplinary 
agents. The faculty, aside from its part 
in such activities as innocuous “teas” and 
the coaching of teams, had relatively little 
influence over the students. The innova- 
tion of professional workers in this field 
has come largely within the last few 
decades. The students, it was assumed, 
held full responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and execution of their social activi- 
ties. No wonder that they got into such 
trouble! 

But with changing educational per- 
spectives, the faculty member assumed 
increased responsibilities. Character de- 
velopment as well as intellectual stimu- 
lation became an accepted and official 
part of his functions (not that character 
was not influenced before—in left-handed 
ways mainly). The teacher became a 
counselor, familiar with individual and 
group methods. In recent decades fac- 
ulty members have regularly assumed 
important co-curricular ,repsonsibilities 
and some have even claimed that they 
made their finest contribution to students 
outside the classroom. Administrations 
were slow to recognize in terms of money 
and promotions the significance of the 
newer faculty roles, but gradually and 
even grudgingly recognition was achieved 
in many universities. And, to the extent 
that the faculty member is a responsible 
participant in co-curricular activities, he 
is faced with the problem of achieving 


*Ernest Earnest, Academic Procession: An 
Informal History of the American College, 1636- 
1953 (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1953). 
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a more than casual or “Rotarian” concept 
of his services. As a teacher he must 
seek intellectual explanation of the rela- 
tions between what he does in the class- 
room and what he does in student activi- 
ties. Too little discussion on a serious 
plane has been held by faculty members 
regarding their dual responsibilities. Yet, 
as the intellectual backbone of universi- 
ties, they are entirely suitable discussants 
of such a theme. The problem of rela- 
tionship remains, and apparently faculties 
are not quick to seek solutions on a satis- 
factory theoretical basis. 

The fact that a whole new corps of 
workers has arisen within universities in 
recent decades to provide skilled student 
services also contributes another phase 
of the same general problem. On some 
campuses it is apparent that the faculty 
do not wish to take serious responsibility 
for co-curricular activities. Under many 
pressures from teaching, research, and 
community, they do not relish this added 
burden. Persistently, faculties have viewed 
student activities as sub-intellectual and 
therefore not suited to them at their best. 
It is relatively easy under such circum- 
stances for faculties to give over their 
responsibilities to trained technicians. The 
rise of professional workers in student 
activities not only reflects the rise in stu- 
dent enrollment, changing concepts of the 
nature of higher education, failures on the 
part of existing institutions within the 
community, and other such factors; it 
could not have taken place without a 
change in faculty attitudes and responsi- 
bility toward student activities. 

But the fact that student activities in- 
creasingly has become the province of 
specialists merely raises a problem rather 
than solves it. What, we may ask, is the 
relationship of such professionals to the 
total staff of the university? How may 
the curriculum and the co-curriculum 


become more significantly interrelated if 
the personnel movement continues in the 
direction of increasing specialization? 
Whar are the implicit values which the 
institution seeks through a program in 
student activities? On what grounds 
should a university duplicate social and 
recreational facilities available within 
the community? What basis in higher 
education (meaning the chiefly intellec- 
tual concerns of the academic commu- 
nity) does student activities possess? 
These and other questions regarding the 
relations between faculty and specialists 
deserve to be answered by theoretical 
constructs which will have institutional 


perspective. 
FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 


Universities have been socially estab- 
lished in freedom to pursue the truth. 
Freedom is their need in order that they, 
through students, faculty, and administra- 
tors, may increasingly apprehend the 
truth. Yet universities are also founded 
socially in responsibility under authority. 
In the attainment of truth there must be 
respect for authority. Truth itself is an 
authority, and the methods by which it 
may be achieved similarly call upon 
authoritative resources. In fact, freedom 
and authority go hand in hand. One can- 
not be conceived and lived without the 
other. Such, in summary, may be said to 
be a dominant outlook of many thought- 
ful persons in our times. 

On the other hand, in student activi- 
ties there persists in pseudo-liberal form 
a view that freedom and authority are 
not complementary but antithetical. Free- 
dom is what is wanted by the student, 
both individually and in groups. Author- 
ity is what he fears and seeks to avoid. 
The common student test of successful 
and democratic campus responsibility is 
self-government, as though the students 
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had rights and privileges which did not 
derive so far as their status as students 
is concerned from their holding mem- 
bership in an institutional community in 
which authority is a foundationstone 
from the moment of its inception to the 
present moment of its being. Universities 
get established through the combination 
of freedom and authority expressed by 
the citizenry in part or whole. Boards of 
trustees possess authority in a degree that 
in most universities makes the students’ 
cry for freedom look like a profound 
arrogation of prerogatives which simply 
do not exist in pure measure for the 
students. 

In most universities the relation of the 
faculty to the administration and their 
collective relation to the board of trus- 
tees and finally to the community (in 
one form or another) are well recog- 
nized in theory and deed. But, in the 
student activities area the case is often 
different—even the direct opposite. Stu- 
dents have imbibed a “liberal” culrure 
which distorts “rights” as opposed to 
“responsibilities” and in many instances 
claims an autonomy which actually it 
does not possess. As products of such a 
culture they find it difficult to conceive 
of an authority to which they must ulti- 
mately bend their individual preferences 
and convictions. Part of their disposition 
may be passed off as adolescent rebellious- 
ness. But much of it is a result of past 
and present misconceptions regarding the 
role of students in the corporate life of 
the university. 

It is this misconception which presents 
another theoretical problem in student 
activities. How can student activities be 
conceived as providing opportunities to 
students for self-expression and develop- 
ment and yet maintaining the structures 
of meaning and procedure within the 
university which are necessary and sig- 


nificant to the education of students? 
How can students be educated into the 
fuller meaning of freedom as rooted in 
responsibility rather than its opposite? 
How can spontaneity and variety based 
upon individual and smal! group prefer- 
ences exist and educational standards of 
quality and organizational integrity be 
maintained within the academic commu- 
nity? These and similar questions are 
basic to the need for a reconsideration 
of the fundamental role of student activi- 
ties as an educational force in higher 
education. 

Of course the problem is difficult to 
solve in theory. But it is also increased 
in complexity in that some professional 
workers in the field have themselves been 
educated into a false philosophy of free- 
dom. They believe, as do the students, 
that authority is the antithesis of freedom 
rather than its support. Some administra- 
tors strangely join in the false freedom 
chorus. So, for example, Mary McCarthy 
pictures the founder of mythical Jocelyn 
College as being “permissive.” Says the 
author: 


Under his permissive system, the students 
were free to study or not as they chose; he 
believed that the healthy organisin would 
elect, like an animal, what was best for it. 
If the students failed to go in the direction 
indicated by. the results of his testing, or in 
any direction at all, this was noted down 
and in time communicated to his parents, 
merely as a matter of interest-—-to push him 
in any way would be a violation of the ex- 
periment.* 


Although this statement describes a fic- 
tional situation, actual cases could be 
quoted from all sections of the country. 

The impact of the false theory of free- 
dom as sometimes espoused cannot be 
accurately assessed. In many universities 


eo McCarthy, The Groves of Academe 


(New York, Harcourt Brace, 1952), p. 62. 
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it is a significantly controlling factor in 
the operation not only of student activi- 
ties but of the curriculum as well. In fact, 
its dangers as a public attitude have been 
forcefully expressed recently by Walter 
Lippmann, who contends that mass pub- 
lic opinion and legislatures have come to 
exercise a dominant and dangerous influ- 
ence over the executive functions of gov- 
ernment. The result, he states, is that 
modern democracies have grown steadily 
more incapable of ruling wisely. in peace 
and war. The root of the problem lies in 
the failure to defend and maintain the 
political faith of “public philosophy” 
which formed the basis of the convictions 
of the founding fathers. He calls for re- 
straints upon the popularly accepted phi- 
losophy and appeals to intellectual and 
social leaders to find a deeper basis for 


social responsibility than is current.* 

If student activities is no more than a 
reflection and a support for the false 
philosophy of freedom so often expressed 
by so-called student leaders and even by 
professionals in the field, it cannot rightly 
be claimed that the younger generation 
are receiving a realistic education—one 
which would prepare them for the most 
mature understanding of the local, na- 
tional, and international communities. 
Yet student activities greatly needs a 
theoretical understanding of this problem 
as well as a practical application of the 
insights gained through theoretical en- 
deavor in order that the next generation 
of leaders may know both freedom and 
responsibility. 

® Walter Lip 


nn, The Public Philosophy 
(Boston, Little 


rown, 1955). 
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The Dividends of Driver Education’ 


NORMAN KEY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION, NEA 


the early 1930's a few daring pio- 
neers began carrying the torch for 
driver education. Many school adminis- 
trators, however, doubted that this was 
a job for the schools, and some teachers 
of driver education felt that the content 
for their courses was too skimpy and too 
superficial to qualify as a legitimate pro- 
gram at the high school level. Some 
school board members, upon taking a 
first look at the cost of driver education 
considered it exorbitant—quite beyond 
the budget for high schools. Well, driver 
education has come a long way since 
those early days. 

It has become established two and one- 
half times more rapidly than any other 
program introduced in American high 
schools, and it is being offered now in 
many colleges and universities. The de- 
mand for people prepared to teach this 
subject is increasing just as it is for quali- 
fied teachers of other important high 
school and college subjects. Today, 40 
per cent of the high schools in the United 
States—some in every state—offer some 
kind of driver education program. In 
these 10,000 high schools of the nation, 
each year approximately 800,000 students 
receive instruction in this subject. 


* Mr. Key has been a teacher and principal in 
the public schools of Alabama and served for 
seven years as education consultant for the 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Department of 
the American Automobile Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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In addition to the basic high school 
programs of driver education, three- 
fourths of the states now offer such in- 
struction for adults and out-of-school 
youth. These programs have proved to 
be a natural companion to the basic 
course for high school students. From 
1946-47 to 1950-51 there was a 600 per 
cent increase in safety education and 
driver education programs for adults and 
out-of-school youth.’ 


JUSTIFICATIONS FOR 
DRIVER EDUCATION 


Why has driver education made such 
rapid progress in the schools and col- 
leges of this country? There are a num- 
ber of parts to the answer. The most im- 
portant reason for the rapid increase in 
this form of instruction in the schools of 
the nation is the generally accepted fact 
that it reduces the number of accidents 
on our streets and highways. Some be- 
lieve that driver education reduces acci- 
dents one-half. While this belief has 
been challenged, and perhaps justifiably, 
those who have had firsthand experience 
with driver education know that it helps 
develop better citizens for our streets and 
highways. Traffic accidents involving 
high school age drivers are being reduced, 

* National Education Association, Division of 
Adult Education Service, A Study of Urban 
Public School Adult Education Programs of the 


United States (Washington, D. C., the Associa- 
tion, 1952), 171 p. 


~ 
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with consequent reduction of fatalities 
and human misery. Since its beginning, 
driver education has helped reduce the 
number of deaths per hundred million 
miles of vehicle travel from 15.6 in 1933 
to 6.5 in 1954. Is this adequate justifica- 
tion for driver education in our high 
schools? Obviously many educators think 
it is. 

Recently there has been further recog- 
nition of the values of driver education 
and, indeed, monetary dividends are be- 
ing realized by young people who have 
had approved courses in driver educa- 
tion. Insurance companies are giving sub- 
stantial reduction in automobile insurance 
rates on family cars driven by youth who 
have successfully completed driver edu- 
cation programs approved by state de- 
partments of education. This develop- 
ment is unique in American education. 

Can driver education be further jus- 
tified in terms of commonly accepted 
curriculum values? Anyone who has 


taught driver education will assure you 
that it can. Let’s see how it fits into some 
of the basic areas in the high school in- 
structional program. 


Developing Civic Competence 


At the wheel of an automobile, under 
the supervision of a competent instructor, 
the learner comes face to face with the 
responsibilities of citizenship on our 
streets and highways. Many who teach 
driver education assert that this value is 
transferred by the learner into other life 
experiences and that driver education has 
a maturing effect on youth. Some high 
school principals teach driver education 
because they feel that through the learn- 
ing experiences involved they are able to 
render more effective guidance services 
to youth here than in any other phase of 
the high school program. 

Through lack of driver education ex- 


periences, otherwise good citizens fre- 
quently encounter the strong arm of the 
law because of unwitting traffic viola- 
tions, arud youthful drivers who have had 
no driver education are among those who 
are apprehended. In one state, in a recent 
year, the state police issued 7,000 traffic 
arrest warrants in a single month to youth 
below twenty-one years of age. Yet those 
youth who have had driver education not 
only safeguard themselves in traffic, but 
influence parents who are drivers, thus 
making the whole family safer members 
of traffic society. They also help to in- 
still in the father and other members of 
the family greater respect for the law 
and for traffic conditions, and the realiza- 
tion of need for greater care and skill in 
their traffic behavior. 


Developing Personal Abilities and 
Special Interests 


In addition to being a necessity, the 
automobile is a vehicle for leisure use 
by families throughout America. Learn- 
ing to use it correctly can be justified 
as a part of the program of the high 
school which helps to develop human 
competency in this area of life. The 
wrong use, by some youth, creates 
tragedy on our streets and highways. 
The writer is not one of those who would 
indict youth in general as malicious of- 
fenders behind the wheel of a car. He 
does, however, recognize their lack of 
opportunity for learning, through com- 
prehensive courses of instruction, how to 
become competent citizens of our streets 
and highways. 


Basic Preparation for a Vocation 


Youth cannot be fully acquainted with 
American occupations unless informed 
about the variety of jobs requiring the 
use of automobiles. If a part of the prep- 
aration for a vocation entails the use of a 


E 


motor vehicle, then certainly driver edu- 
cation has a place here. Many youth 
today take part-time after-school jobs op- 
erating motor vehicles, despite the fact 
that they have had no formal preparation 
for doing efficient and safe driving. This 
no doubt accounts for a good portion of 
the traffic problem and the tragic acci- 
dents which occur from time to time. 

Thus, while it is not necessarily accu- 
rate to say that driver education reduces 
accidents one-half, it certainly is appro- 
priate to maintain that this is an important 
part of the total learnings which should 
be provided if high school students are 
to be competent American citizens today 
and tomorrow. Driver education has a 
logical tie-up with all other aspects of 
the life of the school. If one of the func- 
tions of education is to change citizens 
for the better, then driver education 
qualifies as a legitimate part of the high 
school program. Indeed, it pays divi- 
dends. 


GOOD INSTRUCTION 
ESSENTIAL 


Driver education is having its growing 
pains. Many so-called courses are being 
operated on a substandard basis. Lack of 
adequately trained teachers is one of sev- 
eral reasons for substandard programs. 
Relatively few teachers of driver educa- 
tion have had more than a one-week in- 
tensive course as specialized preparation 
to teach in this field. In some instances, 
policemen or others who will volunteer 
their services are in charge of the prac- 
tice-driving instruction. Some policemen 
and other voluntary assistants may be 
thoroughly capable of teaching others to 
drive. But those who have had experience 
in the field of driver education are fully 
aware that teaching is for duly qualified 
and certified teachers, and the practice- 
driving phase of driver education is no 
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exception to this sound educational prac- 
tice. Indeed, mediocrity may exist in 
classroom instruction situations with less 
damaging results than in the practice- 
driving phase of the driver education pro- 
gram. Each year as driver education 
courses increase in number, the need for 
higher program standards and better 
qualified teachers becomes more serious. 

What makes a qualified teacher of 
driver education? The 1953 National 
Conference on Driver Education outlined 
the qualifications of a driver education 
teacher as follows: # 


1. The teacher of driver education has the 
general qualifications necessary to effective 
teaching in any field, and also holds a valid 
certificate for secondary school teaching. 

2. The teacher of driver education has 
such special qualifications as an even tem- 
perament, a sympathetic attitude, a high 
degree of patience, and sufficient moma: | 
to command the respect of students; ad- 
heres to high moral principles; and has a 
valid driver license, a satisfactory driving 
record as verified by official state and local 
driver records, a broad background of ex- 
perience in driving in cities and on high- 
ways under various traffic, weather, and 
road conditions, and a desire to set a good 
example in his own driving. 

3. The teacher of driver education has 
had professional preparation in general 
safety education with emphasis on at least 
one of the following topics or its equiva- 
lent: methods and materials in safety edu- 
cation, history and philosophy of safety 
education, psychological factors in accidents 
and accident prevention, and organization 
and administration of safety education in 
schools.+ 

4. The teacher of driver education has 
had professional preparation in driver edu- 


2 National Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, Policies and Practices for Driver Edu- 
cation (Washington, D. C., 1954), 94 p. 

t The minimum preparation is a two semester- 
hour credit course in general safety education, 
such course having extended over a period of 
one semester or a regular summer session with 
time allotment equal to that of a one-semester 
course. 
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cation, including emphasis on driver and 
pedestrian attitudes and capabilities, street 
and highway characteristics, the automobile 
and its maintenance, and motor vehicle laws 
and regulations; supervised practice-teach- 
ing experience in developing driving skills 
in students through practice-driving instruc- 
tion; consideration of such administrative 
aspects of driver education as scheduling 
instruction, selecting students, obtaining and 
using cars, school liability and insurance 
problems, keeping records and reports, and 
organizing in-service teacher improvement 
programs.{ 


STANDARDS TO BE MET 


Minimum recommended program 
standards set by the 1953 National Con- 
ference on Driver Education are as fol- 
lows: * 


Minimum Time Standards 


1. High school students should receive a 
minimum of 30 clock hours of classroom 
instruction in driver education. This sched- 
ule allows sufficient time for adequate learn- 
ing, and preferably extends over a full 
semester, but in no case over a period of 
less than nine weeks or more than one 
school year. One school year, however, can 
comprise the second semester of one year 
and the first semester of the following year. 
In adult and out-of-school youth programs, 
beginning students receive a minimum of 
20 clock hours of classroom instruction. 


+ The minimum preparation is a two semester- 
hour credit course in driver education, includ- 
ing supervised teaching experiences for both 
classroom and -practice-driving phases of the 
program, such course havin extended over a 
period of one semester or having been given 
during a regular summer session with time 
allorment equal to that of a one-semester 
course. 

Note: It should be emphasized that items 3 
and 4 comprise the first of three phases of a 
long-range plan for increasing state require- 
ments “o be met by all driver education teach- 
ers over a sosted of five to eight years, as 
recommended by the 1953 Conference. The 
second phase would require 10 semester hours 
of work in safety education and driver educa- 
tion; the third, 15 semester hours of work for 
a minor in safety education. 

* Ibid., pp. 37 ff. 


2. High school students and beginnin 
students in adult and 
receive an average minimum of 
6 clock hours per student of supervised 
instruction at the controls of the practice- 
driving car, exclusive of time in the car as 
an observer. 

3- The total time in weeks or days during 
which a given class receives instruction in 
the complete program of driver education 
is not less than the total time in weeks or 
days during which a class receives instruc- 
tion in any other subject or course for 
which credit equal to that for driver edu- 
cation is allowed; provided, however, that 
the total time is not less than nine weeks 
or 45 school days, For summer school pro- 
grams, the minimum time standards are as 
indicated in items 1 and 2, although the 
number of weeks may be less. 


Classroom Instruction 


4. Classroom instruction in driver educa- 
tion is scheduled as a separate course or 
subject, or as a distinct part or unit of some 
other course. If the latter, previously stated 
time standards and teacher qualifications 
apply. 

5. Classroom instruction in driver educa- 
tion includes subject matter relating to 
mental attitudes and physical characteristics 
as related to driving; effects of the motor 
vehicle on modern life; laws and regulations 
affecting use of motor vehicles; character- 
istics M4 streets and highways; understand- 
ing the automobile and its maintenance; the 
driver as a consumer of highway transporta- 
tion services; the driver as a pedestrian; 
developing driving skills. 

6. Size of classes or sections for classroom 
instruction in driver education is consistent 
with that in other subjects in the school’s 
curriculum. 


Practice-Driving Instruction 


7. The program is so organized that no 
student is enrolled for practice-driving in- 
struction unless he is currently enrolled 
in and is receiving classroom instruction in 
driver education, or has completed the 
classroom instruction during the preceding 
semester or nine-week period. 

8. Practice-driving instruction is sched- 
uled for each student from two to five times 
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per week on as many separate days. In 
adult driver education programs, the sched- 
ule may be modified to fit local circum- 
stances. 

9. The area or areas used for practice- 
driving instruction are ones that may legally 
be used for such purpose according to state 
and local requirements. 

10. The early stages of instruction and 
practice driving are conducted on roadways 
carrying light volumes of traffic; in en- 
closed, off-street areas from which other 
traffic is excluded; or on sections of pub- 
lic thoroughfares temporarily barricaded 
against general public use. 

11. Later stages of instruction and practice 
driving are conducted in many, icons 
realistic driving situations and traffic con- 
ditions, including some night driving if 
feasible. 

12. The number of learners taken out per 
period in one car for practice-driving in- 
struction is not less than two or more than 
four, and is consistent with state laws and 
rulings. 

13. Practice-driving instruction includes 
‘teacher demonstrations and student practice 
in using vehicle controls to start, shift gears, 
make right and left turns, stop, back, and 
park. This instruction begins under rela- 
tively simple conditions and progresses un- 
til the student has acquired reasonable skill 
and poise in operating the vehicle on urban 
streets and open highways in accordance 
with laws, ordinances, and sound driving 
practices, and with consideration for other 
users of the road and other occupants of 
his vehicle. 


Students who complete courses meet- 
ing the above recommended standards 
are reasonably well qualified for solo 
driving. The student at this time should 
have no difficulty in acquiring a driver’s 
license in any state in the nation. But the 
standards of the course should exceed by 
far those required for passing the driver’s 
license examination. Young graduates of 
such courses should be fully aware that 
they need many hours and thousands of 
miles of driving experience before they 
are competent to anticipate the various 


types of traffic situations and react in- 
telligently regarding them. 

For instance, at the beginning of the 
driver education course the student is 
made aware of such things as his own 
personal characteristics that relate to his 
driving behavior. One of these is depth 
perception, or distance judgment. When 
he is confronted with this concept in a 
classroom situation he realizes for the 
first time how important it is to his safety, 
both when driving and when walking. 
Then, when he begins his practice-driving 
lessons at the wheel of an automobile he 
discovers that the task of depth percep- 
tion includes not only) the space relation- 
ship of fixed objects but also the rela- 
tionship of moving objects—vehicles, 
pedestrians, and so forth. 

As the student develops the skill of 
manipulating the vehicle, the skill of 
depth perception also evolves. This pro- 
gresses gradually with the learning ex- 
periences, and by the time he graduates 
from the course, both instructor and stu- 
dent try to assure that the latter is capable 
of judging space around him, distance 
ahead of and behind him, and speed of 
all moving objects, thus helping to assure 
his safe operation. He should be able to 
cruise along at fifty miles per hour on 
the open highway, and if he passes an- 
other vehicle, he knows before he begins 
the passing maneuver that it will be safe. 
Most drivers who have had no instruc- 
tion and only limited experience, fre- 
quently pass other vehicles when it is not 
safe. This is a common cause of accidents 
and death. Driver education alone can 
reduce the tendency on the part of novice 
drivers to make this serious violation of 
sound practice. 

This is only one ‘of the many compe- 
tences which driver education develops 
in the learner. But this one competency 
alone would justify the program. 


; 
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State legislation affecting driver edu- 
cation is of two particular types: for 
special financial support to the program, 
and for establishing the age at which 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


young drivers may legally take practice- 
driving instruction on public streets and 


highways. The NEA National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education recently de- 
veloped the following tentative summary 
of these two types of state legislation. 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION 
SPECIAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


State? 


Appropriation 
and Period 


Distribution or 
Maximum Allow- 
ance Per Pupil 


Other Details 


Delaware 


Pennsylvania 


California 


Maine 
(May 21) 


Florida 
(May 31) 


Louisiana 
(June 9) 


Michigan 
(November) 


$50,000 for bi- 
ennium 


None, as such 


$11,000 for 
1955-56 
$71,000 for 


1956-§7 


$900,000 


biennium 


$250,000 for 
fiscal year 


1955-56 


None, as such 


Not known 


$10 per pupil 


75°%, of excess cost, but 
not more than $30 per 


pupil 


$i10 per pupil for first 
year driver education is 
instituted in a given 
school, Continuing sub- 
sidy to be computed on 
basis of annual salary of 
teacher 


Distribution to county 
boards so driver educa- 
tion will be offered on 
an equal basis in all 
counties 


$15 per pupil on a 
matching basis 


$25 per pupil (less, on 
a prorated basis, if nec- 
essary ) 


Program unique, of- 
fered by State Dept. of 
Public Instruction 


Funds appropriated to 
State Dept. of Public 
Instruction derived 
from $2 increase in fee 
for learner permit 


Funds appropriated 
from General Fund, 
which is reimbursed by 
a 5% penalty assess- 
ment on all moving 
traffic law violations 


Appropriation from 
General Fund 


“The public school 
driver education fund” 
derived from increase 
in driver license fees 


from 


State General Fund 


“Driver education and 
training fund” derived 
from increases in driver 
license fees 


* A great many states in addition to those listed above provide state aid for local school district 
educational programs. In some of these states, a portion of such state aid undoubtedly ends up by be- 


: 
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LEGALIZATION OF PRACTICE-DRIVING INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS UNDER LICENSABLE AGE 


During the past few years the following 
states have made legal provision for persons 
under the minimum age to obtain a driver 
license to receive practice-driving instruc- 
tion on public thoroughfares, such provision 
applying specifically and only to students en- 
rolled in.approved driver-education courses: 


Maryland 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Oklahoma 
Washington 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Delaware 
(District of 
Columbia ) 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


During 1955 three additional states passed 
similar laws: New Mexico, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin. 

While the laws vary among these 16 states 
and the District of Columbia, their intent is 
the same as that of a provision recommended 
in the Uniform Vehicle Code—to make it 
possible for youth to enroll in high-school 
driver education courses at the time their 
interest in learning to drive is highest, and 
to discourage illegal driving by boys and 
girls during the same time. 


ing used in one way or another to support driver education, often as the state aid portion for teachers’ 
salaries, school administration, or instructional materials. This fact should be kept in mind when one 


considers the matter of state financial sup 


rt for driver education. 


? During 1955 bills to provide special financial support for driver education were introduced in 
the legislatures of Maryland, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Oregon, but none of these bills passed. 


There seems to be a growing aware- 
ness among the states that rigid legislation 
requiring driver education and specifica- 
tions for courses of instruction are not 
in the best interests of the program. The 
type of legislation illustrated in the above 
summary recognizes that when adequate 
appropriations for financing are made, 
state and local school systems can evolve 
programs which meet the needs of their 
students. It is interesting to note, too, that 
rigidly earmarked funds is not the pat- 
tern here. Rather, funds that are raised to 
support the program of driver education 
are deposited with the state department 
of education and the department prorates 
the funds to the local school systems on 
the basis of students enrolled in the driver 
education program, 

As the trend toward legislation for 
special financial support to driver educa- 
tion grows among the states, it is reason- 
able to assume that the better phases of 
these earlier legislative acts will be in- 
corporated for still more smoothly func- 


tioning financial support programs in 
the future. 


CARS FOR DRIVER 
EDUCATION 


From the early days, schools have pur- 
chased their own driver education text- 
books and other teaching equipment used 
in classroom instruction—psychophysical 
devices, films, and models. And now more 
and more boards of education are au- 
thorizing the purchase of cars for the 
practice-driving instruction, The Los An- 
geles, California, school system, for ex- 
ample, worked out several years ago a 
graduated plan for the purchase of a few 
cars each year, while eliminating an equal 
number of cars which formerly had been 
borrowed from dealers in the area. This 
year, Los Angeles operates a fleet of 59 
driver education cars, all owned by the 
board of education. The purchase of addi- 
tional cars annually will continue until 
enough are available for the driver educa- 
tion program throughout the system. 
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Another strong recommendation of the 
1953 National Conference on Driver Edu- 
cation was that schools buy cars just as 
they buy typewriters, science laboratory 
equipment, and home economics or shop 
equipment. In those communities where 
schools have purchased cars for driver 
education, both school officials and auto- 
mobile dealers agree that this is a far 
more satisfactory plan. 

In some instances school authorities 
and automobile dealers have worked out 
a plan whereby cars are purchased on a 
wholesale basis, or at near dealer’s cost. 
Then the cars are replaced when each 
new model comes on the market, and the 
school system pays the dealer only the 
difference between the resale value of the 
car turned in, and the agreed-upon cost 
price of the new model. Thus, the great- 
est cost to the school system at any time 
is the initial capital outlay for the first 
automobile purchased. This is comparable 
to arrangements in some areas verween 
school and suppliers of hore 
economics equipment, shop equipment 
and typewnters. 

ARCH NEFDEFO 

The human element in traffic beer 
and what t ce abour it is 2 probi:s 
which concerts the entire satire, 
mobile manufacturers greater 
safety into the vehicle with «sch year’s 
model, But along with this safer struc- 
ture comes a vehicle capable of added 
acceleration and greater top speed. Some 
insist that safety devices will cut death 
tolls even though speeds may increase. A 
recent popularly written article describes 
the future automobile as equipped not 
only with seat belts and protective interior 
structure, but with a “telescopic eye” 
which will enable the driver to see ob- 
jects far ahead in darkness or fog. “Some 
cars will have automatic radar brakes 


that will take into account the speed of 
the car ahead. If necessary, they will stop 
you with a jolt; otherwise with an easy 
slow-down.” * But what about the human 
element in traffic safety with all this new 
technological development? Will the 
need for training the human to operate 
in traffic society be eliminated? Not on 
your life. As these modern developments 
increase, the need will be ever greater for 
highly trained specialists to operate the 
motor vehicle on our streets and high- 
ways. If the future highways are to be 
equipped with an electromagnetic strip 
which will automatically synchronize car 
movements along their panoramic ex- 
panses, it will require an even better pre- 
pared individual to manipulate the push 
button controls which will be built into 
the car. Otherwise how is the car to know 
where it is going? So, in education, we 
are concerned with preparing humans for 
this complex traffic society of today and 
tomorrow. 

We need to know a lot more about 
numan characteristics and how they re- 
late io our behavior under constantly 
changing craffic conditions. Some of us 
believe that sudden and drastic changes 
ir. eraffic conditions around the individual 
driver may distort his social and environ- 
mental frame of reference, thus creating 
a phobia and irrational behavior. We need 
studies to find out whether this is true. 
And research can tell us more than we 
now know about what happens to drivers 
and pedestrians just before they get into 
traffic difficulties. The answer to this 
problem will shed a great deal of light on 
instruction—what content is needed and 
what methods are most effective in de- 
veloping competent traffic citizens. 

Some of the studies needed do not nec- 


* William Engh, “This Is Your Furure,” The 
ly 


American W ee Washington Post and Times 
Herald), January 22, 1956. 
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essarily entail highly technical research. 
Survey types of studies already have 

roved to be extremely useful to people 
in the field of driver education. The NEA 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion and the NEA Research Division now 
are in the process of making a critical 
analysis of some of the studies dealing 
with the benefits of driver education, and 
of compiling information concerning the 
types of studies which driver education 
teachers judge to be of greatest benefit in 
connection with their instruction. It is 
hoped that an additional survey, soon to 
be started, will compile a wealth of in- 
formation about the tried and proved 
methods in driver education collected 
from experienced teachers in the field. A 
recently appointed Research Advisory 
Committee will assist in this work. 

Yes, driver education does pay divi- 
dends. It pays dividends as it contributes 
to the over-all effort which reduces the 


number of lives lost in traffic accidents. 
It pays dividends in terms of the total cost 
to any community for driver education 


as compared to what the same community 
would pay in loss of property, higher 
insurance rates, and cost of enforcement 
and violator’s court if drivers were not 
given instruction. It pays dividends as it 
enables the graduates of such programs 
to operate their own vehicles more effi- 
ciently and economically and to derive 
far greater pleasure from the use of their 
cars. And school administrators and 
driver education teachers attest to the 
fact that the program contributes much 
to the over-all development of “just good 
citizens.” 

As driver education expands and im- 
proves, it can contribute even more to 
the over-all development of the whole 
human being, in terms of the wisdom and 
skills necessary for socially competent 
behavior. This full development of the 
learner cannot be considered apart from 
the school’s obligation to teach him com- 
petence in modern traffic society. This is 
the greatest test of the validity of driver 
education in the school and college cur- 
ricula, 
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. Wirson, Howarp 
Adaptation of selected industrial per- 
sonnel procedures for use in institu- 
tions of higher education. 1954. 


. Brown, Jessie Mae Lemon 
Writing opportunities at Hampton In- 
stitute in the student ictivity program. 
1954 

. Kaye, Bernarp 
The role of the principal in relation 
to library service in the public ele- 
mentary schools. 1954. 


. Detoney, Joun Expert 
Proposals for the further development 
of the audio-visual program in the 
School of Education at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
1954. 
Henry THomMas 
Administrative guide for the public 
school district of Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey. 1954. 


. Kennepy, Marte Enpa, Sister 
A plan for a business teacher educa- 


tion program for the College of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Sparkill, New York. 


1954. 


Davis, Maerice J. 


A study of physical education for boys 
in selected rural high schools of Ala- 
bama. 1954. 


. Werct, Isaper 


Choreographic studies for the modern 
dance. 1954. 


. Kuan, MonammMen Ikram 


A proposed teachers training pro- 
gramme for rural universities in India. 
1954. 


. Berry, Hersert ALEXANDER 


Project supervision in United States 
naval training film production. 1954. 


. Price, Ropert Vincent 


Planning educational motion pictures 
for the study of trigonometry. 1954. 


. Kazeck, Emit 


The geography of North Dakota. 
1954. 


. Burrs, ANNAMARIE Booz 


Student—faculty relations in an Ameri- 
can college. 1954. 


. Kornperc, Leonarp 


Teaching as dialogue; a case study of 
an educational program for disturbed 
children. 1954. 


534. Ruoapes, Lawrence Wooorvurr 


A close view of the 1952-53 camping 
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program of Verona School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, as a guide to future 
action. 1954. 


. OxHanpier, Eucene Keeva 
The development of a film on art edu- 
cation. 1954. 


. ScHuMaAN, Marcia Best 

A suggested program for the expansion 
of the Kingsbridge Heights Jewish 
Center. 1954. 


. Rose, Sue Roperts 

Personal and family relations; a plan 
for Plattsburgh State Teachers College. 
1954- 


. Marruews, Joun Ciark 

The report of the survey of the public 
schools of Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 1954. 


. Pruetre, Dean BuTLer 

A guide to the literature of research on 
interpersonal relationships as it bears 
on the role of the public school ad- 


ministrator in group situations. 1954. 


. SCHNITZER, JESHAIA 

A human relations center in the syna- 
gogue; the counseling program in Tem- 
ple Shomrei Emunah, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 1954. 


. Wooprow Oniver 

Public relations as a function of guid- 
ance officers in secondary schools. 
1954. 


. Tuomas Howarp 

A guide for studying the role of the 
superintendent of education in school 
plant planning. 1954. 


. Brooxs, Hucu 
Directed studies in introductory college 


geography. 1954. 


. Ervin, Max Tuomas 

Techniques and sources for courses in 
music education methods and materials. 
1954. 


545. Scorr, Ricnarp Gaston 


Projective parental fantasies of parent 
separated children and children in fami- 
lies. 1954. 


. Kearns, JaMes ANTHONY 


A mathematics program for University 
College, Rutgers University. 1954. 


. Cross, EpMonp 


Japanese education, 1868-1953, with 
emphasis on various phases of educa- 
tion in Aomori Prefecture. 1954. 


. Sause, Louise Merceves 


Role-playing the selected relationship 
problems of student teachers. 1954. 


. Roy 


The improvement of instruction in 
music in teachers colleges preparing 
elementary school teachers. 1954. 


. Laver, Howarp Josern 


Developing problem solving experi- 
ences in the survey course in physical 
science at the Willimantic State Teach- 
ers College. 1954. 


. SaLmMons, Georce Beverty 


Development of new curriculum ma- 
terials based on the thermal condition- 
ing of houses as an example of a life 
problem area. 1954. 


. Keescer, Eart Ross 


The history and development of the 
evaluation of outcomes in the teaching 
of geometry in secondary schools of 
the United States. 1954. 


. Stay, Joseru 


Administrative approaches to the prob- 
lem of secondary school fraternities 
and sororities. 1954. 


. PaLMer, JosepHine Saran 


Role concepts of prospective teachers 
of young children. 1954. 


. Cue, Atvin Burton 


Using social science: a proposed one 
semester course to be required of 
seniors at Whitman College. 1954. 
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. Greco, Warter Haroip 


Guides to the financing of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 1954. 


. Honore, Jouw Henry 


Financial responsibility for injuries of 
pupils of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 1954. 


. Graves, Linwoop 


Proposals for improving teacher educa- 
tion at Morris Brown College. 1954. 


Marks, Roseat 

Applying certain tests of wholesome- 
ness of fiscal policy to the Nebraska 
school system. 1954. 


. Girrorp, Ropert Water 


A description of certain changes ac- 
companying practice teaching and con- 
comitant experiences. 1954. 


. Evans, Witson Arnon 
Increasing the educational values of the 
Berea College work program. 1954. 


. Kovney, Cuartes BaMBuRGH 


Church and state in New Hampshire. 
1954. 


. Moore, Tuomas 


An opera workshop repertory guide 
for schools, colleges, and universities, 
1954. 


564. Ersennart, Cuartes Rosert 


565. 


566. 


Some crises in higher education. 1954. 


Lousaiet, Oscar 
Toward improved human relations in 
the schools. 1954. 


Exsers, Herman ALBert 
General mathematics for evening high 
school students. 1954. 


Prezioso, Sarvatore Josern 


Analysis of selected problems in pub- 
lic recreation. 1954. 


. Buss, Donato 


A plan for teaching sociology in a lib- 
eral arts college through the involve- 
ment of students in community service. 


1954. 


569. Harpt, Vicror Henry 


A critical analysis of music for the high 
school brass ensemble. 1954. 


Orr, Cuartes Water 
Admissions policies and practices in 
Negro land-grant colleges. 1954. 


. Garcia, Tuomas Gapasin 


Inservice improvement of college teach- 
ers; an opinion study of current efforts 
in colleges for teacher education. 1954. 


. Bernarp, James Artuur 


A manual of workshop techniques for 
the Rye Neck public school system. 
1954. 


. Parmer, Carrot, WILLARD 


The induction of new teachers at But- 
ler High School, Butler, New Jersey. 
1954- 

Decker, Ricnarp GILBert 


Sponsoring the school newspaper; a 
guide for advisers. 1954. 


. Brack, Bernarp 


Proposals for the development of an 
in-service training program for faculty 
counselors at Ohio University. 1954. 


Ennis, McPuerson 
A critique of The improvement of 
practical intelligence. 1954. 


. Roome, Warren Georce 


A program of mathematics education 
for prospective teachers of secondary 
school mathematics at Radford College. 


1954. 


. Rosert 


An analysis and appraisal of the two- 
year project of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council to raise public 
understanding of education through a 
series of television programs. 1954. 


579. Harrison, Georce RayMonp 


Curriculum helps for the elementary 
teachers of Kansas. 1954. 


580. Burts, Richarp CLype 


Financial budgeting in student person- 
nel administration. 1954. 
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. Crawrorp, NorMAN PATTERSON 


Speech courses in the adult schools of 
New Jersey. 1954. 


. Estrin, HerMANn ALBERT 


A proposed extracurricular program 
for the freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes at Newark College 
of Engineering. 1954. 


BiumMsBerc, ARTHUR 
Some human relations problems of the 
educational consultant. 1954. 


584. Ransonorr, Burnett Jouns- 


TON 
Administrative aspects of a country- 
wide program of habilitation. 1954. 


. Corey, Fay Lucie 


A study of the values of future teach- 
ers attending state teachers colleges in 
northeastern United States. 1954. 


. Kenyon, SeyMour Mark 


Health education for the aging as a 
function of certain official and volun- 
tary health agencies in New York City. 
1954. 


. Boyer, Ernest 


Trends in staff characteristics. 1954. 


. New 


Life adjustment education; a source 
book on life adjustment education. 


1954. 


. Perpur, Martin 


Proposed program and organization for 
Baltimore’s Carver Vocational-Techni- 
cal High School. 1954. 


. Corton, Merritt Lutner 


A study of public opinion about schools. 
1954- 


. Arnoip, Merrie Girrorp 


A proposal for “speech for all” in the 
public school system, Union City, New 
Jersey. 1954. 


. SANToPoLo, MicHaeL VINCENT 


Local coordination in a cooperative 
school survey. 1954. 


593. Bearpen, Francis Wayne 


An analysis of state controls governing 
public swimming areas in the United 
States. 1954. 


Norman, Jean ScHirrer 
Working together for better schools in 
Israel. 1954. 


. ANTONAKAKI, Denprinou 


Greek education: reorganization of its 
administrative structure. 1954. 


. Davin Leroy 


Effective reading in the social studies. 
1954. 


. Joun Freperick 


American football. 1954. 


. Kakosu, Marcuerire EMMA 


Differentiating characteristics of pro- 
fessional nursing care. 1954. 


. Brown, Marcettus Noyes 


The 1951 social studies program for the 
New Haven State Teachers College. 
1954. 


. Navarra, Joun Gasrier 


The development of scientific concepts 
in childhood; a study of a young child’s 
interaction with the ‘physical phenom- 
ena of his environment. 1954. 


. Rounos, Lester Eucene 


A plan for meeting the post-high school 
educational needs of older youth in 
Rockland County. 1954. 


. Akin, CLAYTON LAveRNE 


An evaluation of the A. A. S. A, in- 
ternship, 1952-53. 1954. 


. Granam, 


The content, organization, and pur- 
poses of first and second course sec- 
ondary school algebra textbooks from 
1901 tO 1950. 1954. 


604. VAHANIAN, TILLA 


How women feel about being women. 
1954- 


. Crark, Davin Louis 


A cooperative study of the cost of dif- 
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ferent levels of elementary education 
in certain New York State schools. 
1954. 


. Gorpperc, Herman Dorsam 
Television viewing and children’s lei- 
sure time. 1954. 


. Donato Karcuer 

A method of analyzing school instruc- 
tional expenditures to facilitate com- 
munity participation in educational 


planning. 1954. 


. Exuiorr, Cuartes Martyn 

Proposals for the improvement of the 
instructional leadership provided by 
elementary school inspectors in north- 
ern Ontario. 1954. 


. Brousremn, Murray 

A survey of post-high school occupa- 
tional status of a group of graduates of 
home instruction. 1954. 


. Forte, ALLEN 

Techniques for the analysis of con- 
temporary music; structural analyses 
of selected works by three contempo- 
rary composers. 1954. 

Onenvorrr, 

The pre-service education of the ele- 
mentary teachers in music for the serv- 
ice area of Glenville State College in 
West Virginia. 1954. 


. Henneperry, Eowarp James 

Social learnings contained in historical 
novels within the comprehension level 
of junior high school students. 1954. 


. Evicx, Heten Marie 

Criteria for judging, planning, and con- 
ducting effective worship with children 
in the church school. 1954. 


Sovert, Rosert ANTHONY 

The role of the art resource person 
in community cultural development. 
1954. 

Curry, 

A descriptive study of a continuing 
type of short term training. 1954. 


616. AikKMAN, Louts Peart 


Influence of abstract and concrete 
methods of problem presentation upon 
quality of the solution. 1954. 


. Keyes, Frances Hanks 


Teaching musicianship in elementary 
violin classes. 1954. 


. Brrnemmer, Mary Garpner 


Pragmatism and science education in 
American schools. 1954. 


. Stamp, Istay May 


An evaluation of the Driscoll playkit 
used with incomplete stories as an in- 
strument for the diagnosis of person- 
ality. 1954. 


. Duke, Dorotny Beatrice 


Children’s reading interests in the con- 
tent of biography. 1954. 


. Cuarres Evererr 


A proposal for improving the curricu- 
lum of the Avon-Grove consolidated 


high school. 1954. 


. Krevirsky, Natuan I. 


The cultural resources of New York 
City; a participation course in the arts 
in contemporary life. 1954. 


. Brawer, Cuaim Isaac 


Suggestions for improving the Israeli 
urban high school. 1954. 


Hurzicer, Orro Cuartes 
A portfolio presenting plans of selected 
secondary school science rooms, 1954. 


. Martin, Parrick Omer 


A guidance casebook for teachers. 
1954. 


. Baus, Josepx 


An approach to democratic administra- 
tion in First Presbyterian Church, 
Evansville, Indiana. 1954. 


. Srunt, Frepertcxk Hartiey 


A study of the 1953 university scholar- 
ship winners in the State of New York. 
1954- 
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640. KenpaLt, CHaArLes 
An adult guidance center in an urban 
four-year community college. 


. Bennett, Mae Marte 


A meal service resource book. 1954. 


. Knac, Howarp ALF 

A study of the predictive value of the 
admission procedures of Queens Col- 
lege for the year 1950-51. 1954. 


. Van Loven, EvizasetH ANN 
Certification requirements for school 
personnel in special education in the 
United States. 1954. 


. BremsetH, CAMERON Frep 

A study of business education prac- 
tices in Georgia as a basis for suggested 
revision. 1954. 


. Voet, Kennera 
Vacant lands and emerging educational 
needs. 1954. 


. Cicenta, Ersert F. 

The relationships of education to ther- 
apy in functional activity programs. 
1954. 


. Swack, Irwin 

A survey of certain accompanimental 
devices found in music for the piano 
in the classic and romantic periods. 
1954 


. ANNA Maria 
The role of the curriculum director 
and selected influences. 1954. 


. Harr, James Freperick 

Principles and policies of technical in- 
stitute education, including a study of 
the present program at the Institute 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, New 
York City. 1954. 


. Encer, Geratp 

Sons of the Prophets; the training needs 
and functions of the American rabbi. 
1954. : 

. Ovett, Harotp Apamy 

The development of the Princeton 
High School Lay Council. 1954. 


. Spike, Ropert Warren 


A guide to community social action for 
church youth groups. 1954. 
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1954. 


Tacerico, Marcuerire FriepMANN 
Stories with a controlled second grade 
vocabulary for junior high school 
pupils retarded in reading. 1954. 


McGut, Joun Exuiorr 


Elements in the experiences which 
teachers feel are the sources of their 
best practices. 1954. 


. Voypat, Mrrcnett Leonarp 


A guide on school-camping for the 
administrator. 1954. 


. AMy Grau 


Music in a related arts course as a part 
of general education. 1954. 


. Taytor, NorMaAn Perer 


A suggested course of study in general 
science for urban schools in the Union 
of Burma. 1954. 


. Neare, James 


Inter-religious cooperation; an_ initial 
exploration of its nature and extent in 
non-denominational colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. 1954. 


. Zupatris, Cuaistina Mary 


Educational services in rehabilitation. 
1954. 


. Tinney, Epna 


The educational role of the college 
union. 1954. 


. Pentry, Carouine 


The relation between reading achieve- 
ment and school leaving. 1954. 


. Paut Howarp 


Meeting the problems and difficulties 
of beginning teachers as sponsors of 
student activities in the high school. 
1954. 


. Rosies, Louise 


A teacher’s use of puppetry to improve 
the reading skills of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 1954. 
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. Boun, Cuester 

Toward an improved teaching of 
Shakespeare in the secondary school; 
proposals based on experience with 
graduates of New Jersey high schools 
at the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair, 1944-1951. 1954. 


. Emeen THeresa 

A study to determine certain factors 
associated with unsatisfactory scholar- 
ship at Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 1954. 


. Bower, Georce Farr 
Formulation of a program of music for 
the Wenatchee Junior College. 1954. 


. James, Watter RayMonp 
The role of interests in social accept- 
ance. 1954. 


. Buasni, THAMRONG 
Improving supervision of the public 
secondary school in Thailand. 1954. 


. Brake, Howarp Emerson 

Class size: a summary of selected 
studies in elementary and secondary 
public schools. 1954. 


. Asmus, CHarves 

A study of the Phoenix College pro- 
gram for adults, with special reference 
to business education. 1954. 


. Horn, Epwarp 

The development of a communication 
skills course; a history of the under- 
graduate program i; communication 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1954. 


. Crart, Joun Wesiey 

A program of voice development sup- 
plementing a course in elementary 
school music for the classroom teacher. 
1954- 


. Burke, Paut Josepn 
Gifts to some public secondary schools 
in the United States. 1954. 


. Smirn, Wayne Avucustus 
Giving leadership to the survey com- 


663. 


mittee studying the elementary school 
organization and program in Harrison, 
District No. 7, New York. 1954. 


Berry, Jane Batcuecper 
Life plans of freshman and sophomore 
college women. 1954. 


664. Akers, Mirton Epwarp 


Curriculum development in the public 
schools of Manhasset, New York. 
1954. 


Nevuican, Joserx 


Accident proneness as a factor in 
school safety. 1954. 


. Kunn, Jeanne Marie 


Proposals for improving the directed 
teaching program for the provisionally- 
certified veteran teacher at Fort Hays 
Kansas State College. 1954. 


. Doorey, Joun Francis 


An analysis of state aid in the matrix 


of factors related to school quality; a 


672. 


673. 


pilot study seeking to establish the 
rationale of state aid. 1954. 


. Anprews, J. Austin 


Handbook of magnetic tape recording 
for the music educator. 1954. 


. Foro, Joun Danier 


Description and analysis of member 
and group verbal behavior. 1954. 


. Berpan, NorMan Prior 


Some aspects of vocational adjustment 
of a selected group of youth. 1954. 


. Hickman, Georce ALBERT 


A guide to the improvement of the 
pre-service programme of teacher edu- 
cation in Newfoundland. 1954. 


Corpts, ALLEN Freperick 

A study of admissions officers in small 
colleges. 1954. 

Owens, Era Bernice 
Teacher preparation for teacher-pupil 
planning in the middle grades. 1954. 


674. Bunton, Stuart Davo 


An analysis of the relationship of pupil- 
teacher ratio to school quality. 1954. 
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Dickey, Lester Lecanp 
A comparative study of the financial 
support of Marion, Ohio, public 
schools. 1954. 


Burstein, 

An exploratory study of child rearing 
attitudes among foreign born mothers; 
a comparison of those whose children 
attend nursery school and those whose 
children do not. 1954. 


Kavetsky, Josepu 
The development of an English reader 
for Puerto Rican adults. 1954. 


Smirn, Freperick 

Problems currently engaging the at- 
tention of administrators of the As- 
sociated Public School Systems. _ 1954. 


Pine, Bertram 

The maximum rehabilitation of chroni- 
cally ill patients with special reference 
to activity programs in selected cus- 
todial institutions in New York City. 
1954. 


. Sprecet, Hans Bernuarp Cari 


The student in the large class; an ex- 
ploratory study of student reactions 
to large classroom situations. 1954. 


Moss, Citrton 
Ceramics; a creative approach. 1954. 
Licut, RayMonp E_woop 
Planning musical experiences for the 
community of students at Central 


High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 1954. 
Scuenke, LAHRoN Hetceson 
Information sources children use. 1954. 


Moore, Curtis Harry 

A machine records system in the stu- 
dent personnel program of Adelphi 
College. 1954. 


Bennee, Miriam 

Case studies of reading procedures 
with attention to the character of 
individual adaptations. 1954. 


. Tat, CHEN-HWA 


A critical study of the resolutions of 
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the Chinese Federation of Educational 
Associations (1915-26). 1954. 


Batrapv, George Henry 

Intensity of group organization as a 
conditioner of elementary school qual- 
ity. 1954. 

Scuerzer, ALrrep Leonarp 

Health education in public health pro- 
grams for underdeveloped areas. 1954. 


689. Martin, Joun Henry 


693. 


695. 


697. 


The administration of a large city 
high school through a representative 
teacher council. 1954. 


. Suecer, Ape 


Procedures for determining an indus- 
trial arts program. 1954. 


. Pottarp, Gotpwin Smiru 


An evaluation of the Character Re- 
search Project of Union College. 1954. 


. Smiru, Epric Brooks 


A study of the development of con- 
cepts of educational principles by se- 
lected student teachers. 1954. 


Jansen, Ricnarp Baker 
Semi-skilled and unskilled occupations 
suitable for individuals with a history 
of clinical tuberculosis. 1954. 


. Srectz, Caruerine Evizaperu 


As you see it; a set of photographs 
with a manual designed to stimulate 
and evoke response in groups con- 
cerned with diseussion of present day 
moral and social problems. 1954. 


Clarence 

The actor’s prompt book; a laboratory 
manual of selected scenes from plays 
for classroom presentation. 1954. 


. SHumsky, ABRAHAM 


An analysis of the ethnic group prob- 
lem in Israel with implications for the 
role of the school. 1954. 


La Mariana, ANGELO 
String chamber music for amateur per- 
1954. 
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. Cocnran, Joun Rotann 

A study of the procedures used to in- 
itiate, develop and maintain the basic 
living course in the senior high school 
in Battle Creek, Michigan. 1954. 


. Mouxeryt, Natu 
The role of higher education in rural 
development in free India. 1954. 


. Tayior, Marion Janer 

An examination of selected teachers’ 
perceptions of factors which have af- 
fected their ways of working with chil- 
dren. 1954. 


. Nacy, Oscar Ricnarp 
A plan to improve the selection of 
teachers in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


1954 


. Harry ALvin 

The elimination of segregation in the 
elementary schools of southern New 
Jersey. 1954. 


. Mires, Marruew Baitey 

Group development training for edu- 
cational workers; a comparison of two 
methods. 1954. 


Wuireswe, Heren 
A study of the concerns of a selected 
group of unmarried women. 1954. 


. Newsern, Caprouia Tueresa Dent 
Proposals for developing a program of 
Christian education at Williams Insti- 
tutional C. M, E. Church. 1954. 


. Taw, Frorence May 
Proposals for curriculum change in the 
secondary schools of Burma. 1954. 


. IsmanL, MonamMep Emap 

A reinterpretation of perception in 
terms of learning and personality dy- 
namics. 1954. 


. Warrer, 

Some concepts of modern deductive 
logic and their applications to the 
teaching of secondary school mathe- 
matics. 1954. 


709. Hummer, Cuarces 


A survey and study of amateur opera 
performances in the colleges and com- 
munities of the United States. 1954. 


. Turner, Cuarres 


An index of ability to pay property 
taxes. 1954. 


. Foor, Grorce Freetanp 


The patterns of psychological and 
sociological factors operating in the 
use of money by individuals and fami- 
lies. 1954. 


. Nautt, Henry 


A study of certain factors relating to 
the use teachers in selected cities make 
of their elementary-school social studies 


guides. 1954. 


. Dropxin, STANLEY 


Attitudes of West Orange teachers by 
types of participation. 1954. 

Mapven, Joun Evucup 

Safeguarding college students from 
financial loss due to physical education 
incurred injuries with particular ref- 
erence to medical reimbursement in- 
surance. 1954. 


. Ricnarps, Roger 


Personal aspects of group development 
training; a description of selected per- 
sonal characteristics and of their pos- 
sible relationship to social competence 
as evidenced in group development 
training. 1954. 


. Ostreicuer, Leonarp Martin 


Psychological aspects of scouting; a 
guide for the training of adult leaders 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 1954. 


. Liv, Hstao-Cuvuan 


Introducing English poetry to Chinese 
college students. 1954. 


. Buttock, Harrison 


Helping the ‘non-reading pupil’ in the 
secondary school. 1954. 


. Sruart, Joun Goopspren 


A study of selected community school 
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720. 


721. 


722. 


723- 


724. 


726. 


727: 


728. 


729. 


Josnua Lixcoin 


programs with emphasis on administra- 
tive aspects. 1954. 


Hoyt, Eucene Goopricu 
A study of human relations in the inter- 
mediate superintendency. 1954. 


Pererkin, ALpert Gordon 
School-community relations in Great 
Neck, New York. 1954. 


Sanot, Epwarp Joun 

Factors relating to post-high school 
educational plans of New York State 
youth: an analysis of 20,734 cases in 
1953-1954 


Pautine Acnes 
Some suggestions for developing com- 
petency in the selection and use of 
instructional materials among teacher 
education students. 1954. 


Hock, Louise 

A study of promising instructional 
practices in secondary school core 
classes. 1954. 


EpmMuNpson, WILLIAM Dean 
Problems and practices in selecting the 
chief local school administrator. 1954. 


Hetcen, Henry Minpivus 

The use of case studies in the course 
in personal living in Columbia College. 
1954. 


Jackson, Jutia Bette Fountain 
A plan for improving the beginning 
course in French at Morris Brown 
College, Atlanta, Georgia. 1954. 


LatHaM, Seymour Evcene 
The development and functioning of a 
national organization. 1954. 


Takut Sincu, Parram 

An experience-based teacher education 
programme; an educational experiment 
of India. 1954. 


A plan for making more meaningful 
the course in freshman college algebra 
at State Agricultural and Mechanical 
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731. 


732. 
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740. 
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College, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
1954. 


Youser, MonamMep Fovuap 

Attitudes of the Egyptian adolescent 
towards his parents, his peers and him- 
self. 1954. 


Jounson, James Henry 

A study of the family allowance in 
selected school systems with regard to 
its administration, effects on teacher 
personnel and factors of legality. 1954. 


Weiss, Rosert Monroe 

Richard Grant White, Esquire, oppo- 
nent of the American public school 
system. 1954. 


West, Jerr Eowin 

Teachers and instructional leaders view 
curriculum improvement, a study of 
conflicts. 1954. 


Bowman, Davin Leon 

A study of two- and four-year cur- 
ricula for the preparation of elemen- 
tary school teachers at the Wisconsin 
state colleges. 1954. 


Jounson, Watrer Clarke 

A study of modulations in selected 
works of certain 18th and 19th cen- 
tury composers. 1954. 


Drapes, Date Cariton 
Research-procedures training for lead- 
ers in cooperative curriculum improve- 
ment. 1954. 


Arirt, Mouamenp et-Hapt 

An analysis and evaluation of William 
Heard Kilpatrick's educational theory 
with special reference to education in 


Egypt. 1954 


Frakes, RANDALL Vickery 
Graduate professional preparation in 
health education. 1954. 


Gernart, Mary Louise 
A study of the professional needs of 
students from other lands who have 
studied home economics in colleges 
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745: 


746. 


748. 


749- 


759 


741. 


742. 


and universities of the United States 
and who have returned home. 1954. 


Exiunp, Joun 

Collective negotiation between boards 
of education and teachers in the de- 
termination of personnel policy in the 
public schools. 1954. 


Fick, WiLt1AM FRANKLIN 

Institutional policies and procedures of 
personnel administration with implica- 
tions for departments of physical edu- 
cation for men in colleges and uni- 
versities. 1955. 


Jones, Kennern Gorpon 

A report of certain experiences in 
democratic teaching in college classes 
of education. 1955. 


Jones, Vinton 

Factors which operated in selected 
communities to influence the vote on 
school bond issues, 1954. 


Carey, Justin Paut 

A multiple index for case material in 
a counseling center. Part Il: Alpha- 
betical index, L-Z. 1954. 


Kawanara, Hatsuxo Furvunasm 

An interpretation of cultural factors 
affecting child-parent relationships and 
its use in improving relations. 1954. 


Burkwacrer, Perer Freeman 
Community music in Berne, Indiana; 
its past and future development, 1954. 


HetimMann, Water Henry Francis 

A program to assist beginning teachers 
in the Fairfield public schools with the 
problems related to their teaching. 
1954 


Mimiam Grosser 

State school lunch supervisor intern- 
ship; a plan based on study of responsi- 
bilities of school lunch directors and 
supervisors, 1954. 

Renner, Georce THOMAs 

Geography of the state of Arizona. 
1954 
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. Cuopra, Om KarisHna 


75! 


7§2. 


753- 


A plan for the development of evalu- 
ative criteria for the secondary schools 
of the Punjab, India. 1954. 


Bowes, Ermer Georce 

A study of the public relations pro- 
grams of the 101 village superin- 
tendencies of New York State. 1954. 


Core, Warp Kennetu 

A study concerning the selection and 
use of mouthpieces for brass instru- 
ments. 1954. 


754. Kinwett, Mary Katuro 


755+ 


756. 


758. 


759 


761. 


762. 


Bowling instruction in colleges and 
universities. 1954. 


Bockxner, Rutu R. 
Growing my way; a handbook for 
adolescents. 1954. 


Davis, Otiver Jennincs 

Physical education in Christian colleges 
with reference to colleges operated by 
members of the Churches of Christ. 
1955. 


Woop, Rosin Carton 
Organized instruction in basketball. 
1955. 


ANDERSON, ELIZABETH 
Proposals for a termination point for 
Windward School. 1954. 


O'Hara, Freperick James 
A reference guide to the study of 
public relations. 1954. 


. Senour, Roy RaymMonp 


A report of a teachers college-sec- 
ondary school project in guidance. 
1954. 


Hammonp, Harry Francis 
Problems of the newly appointed and 
inexperienced science teachers of 
northern New Jersey. 1955. 


Beastey, Jane Evizaseru 

Language beginnings in young chil- 
dren; a guide for the special teacher. 
1955. 


763. 


764. 


765. 


766. 


767. 


768. 


. Luprke, Roy Percy 


770. 


771. 


772. 


773- 


Ramsaur, Rosert TuLty 
Directed exercises in the political ge- 
ography of Europe and the Near East. 


1955. 


Hickey, Joun Dennis 

An analysis of certain restricted grants- 
in-aid offered by selected institutions of 
higher education. 1955. 


ReckNaceL, KennetH Henry 

“Teamwork in industry”; a report of 
an intergroup relations education pro- 
gram for labor and management. 1955. 


FRANKLIN, RicHarp CLARENCE 
An evaluation of workshops in human 
relations. 1955. 


Scuarr, SaMueL D. 
Administrative communication to fac- 
ulty and students in an American col- 


lege. 1955. 


Connor, Leo Enwarp 

Administration of educational pro- 
grams for exceptional children in rural 
and suburban New York State. 1955. 


The image of the land in novels por- 
traying the Dakotas and Minnesota be- 
tween 1850 and 1900. 1955. 


Gross, Josepn Y. 

The Long Beach, California, high 
school physical fitness pentathlon for 
boys. 1955. 


Marcus, Lioyp 

Launching an instructional resources 
program for the high-school core 
classes of the New Lincoln School. 
1954. 


Davis, Lucy 

A report to the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and Teaching on 
a study of the initial program planning 
of selected students in the Department. 
1955. 


Srover, Frank Brown 
Administrative policies on class size. 
1954. 
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Crark, Evetyn Gorpon 

An analysis of existing pre-service 
preparation in health education for 
elementary school teachers in Louisi- 
ana: with specific recommendations for 
improvement. 1955. 


Nessirr, Howarp 
The program of physical education in 
selected public junior colleges. 1955. 


Dean, Jewer 
Social studies in the Negro high schools 
of Georgia, 1952. 1955. 


Norturup, CHartes MarsHar 

A plan for the development of a tech- 
nique for measuring community po- 
tential for good schools in central 
school districts in New York State. 


1955- 


Sranpier, Lioyp Scorr 

A follow-up and comparison of three 
groups of navy enlisted men: margi- 
nal-and-illiterate, marginal-but-literate, 
and typical recruits. 1955. 


GrossMANn, RAPHAEL 
A hymnal for the American synagogue. 


1955. 


. Wraicut, Rosert Lee 


The M.A. advisory examination in 
English in the Dept. of the Teaching 
of. English and Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1955. 


DieckMANN, Werner CHARLES 

A study of factors considered impor- 
tant by building principals in the 
development of district-wide curricu- 
lum improvement programs, headed 
by curriculum directors in selected 
New Jersey school districts. 1955. 


CaBaLLero, EMILIO 
Art contests and creative expression 
in the elementary grades. 1955. 


. Liernemer, Atvin 


Characteristics of elementary school 


496 


staffs in one hundred communities. 
1955. 


784. Raoor, Asput 
Organization and administration of the 
elementary school. 1955. 


785. Mutter, Marian Vircinia 
A study of the attitudes of intermedi- 
ate grade children toward their ortho- 
pedically handicapped peers. 1955. 


786. Zaner, THeovore 
Management participation in a com- 
prehensive program of supervisor de- 
velopment. 1955. 


787. Huw, Orvire 
A report of the process of working 
with lay committees, with special em- 
phasis on the Cleveland Heights plan. 
1955. 


788. Gusert, Kent 
Suggested procedures for an evalua- 
tion of the Weekday Church School 
Series of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 1955. 


789. De Sonne, James ANprew 
A study of some implications of mu- 
nicipal incorporation for the Oak 
Ridge school system. 1955. 


790. Srurtey, Eric Avern 
Mathematics in the college general edu- 
cation course in geology. 1955. 


791. Toney, ANTHONY 


Creative learning. 1955. 


792. Hosart, Henry Bentiey anv Vesco- 
LANI, Frep Junius 
A study of processes and objectives 
involved in the development of a pro- 
gram for educational administration in 
community development. 1955. 


793. Cesar ARANETA 
A plan for vocational education in 
four private high schools in Quezon 
Province, Philippines. 1955. 


794. Pastor, ANceLes 
Learning to write through experience; 
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a guide for elementary school teachers 
in Puerto Rico. 1955. 


795. Dare, ALAN 
A blueprint for evaluating musical 
growth. 1955. 


796. Horus, Jures Arruur 
The development of policies for the 
elementary schools of School District 
No. 16, Elmont, New York. 1955. 


797. Stern, Mitton 


The pianist in chamber music. 1955. 


798. Apetson, Norman Epwin 
An approach to the development of 
artistic choral singing. 1955. 


799. Crert, Vincent 
Proposals for organizing and adminis- 
tering a training evaluation program 
for the Army Signal Corps. 1955. 


800. Grover, NATHANIEL 
The use and certain factors associated 
with the use intermediate grade teach- 
ers make of the special teacher as a 
resource person in two selected schools. 
1955. 


801. Levers, Ropertr Maurice 
Educational specifications for the sec- 
ondary school building project of Un- 
ion Free School District No. 2, Town 
of Hempstead, Uniondale, L. I., N. Y. 
1955. 


802. GraHaM, Warren 
An experimental comparison of meth- 
ods to minimize faking of responses to 
psychological inventories. 1955. 


803. Fart, 
Fine and industrial arts in the kinder- 
garten-elementary curriculum. 1955. 


804. Joncensen, Evcene Carr 
A study of the supervisory practices 
in twelve selected elementary schools 
in the metropolitan New York City 
area. 1955. 


805. Hatitapay, Wuitney 
Human values and student personnel 
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proving music education in the Lub- 
bock public schools. 1955. 


administration; the ethical implications 
of some student personnel practices at 
the college level. 1955. 


. Louise CLarissa 

An approach to evaluating the achieve- 
ment of one objective of an educational 
program in nursing. 1955. 


- Graves, Joun THomas 
Reactions of some Negroes to commu- 
nism. 1955. 


. Securest, CAROLYN ANNE 
A casebook of high school counseling. 


1955- 


. Wirnrow, Dororny FE. 

The Philadelphia secondary school 
reading program; small remedial read- 
ing classes and individual cases. 1955. 


. Eveanor 
The residence hall; a human relations 
laboratory. 1955. 


Lovos, Grorce Jorn 

A description of educational practice 
in Metropolitan School Study Council 
school systems in 1954 with special ref- 
erence to elementary schools. 1955. 


. Trippre, Parricta ANN 
The role of chapter parents in Future 
Homemakers of America. 1955. 


. Hoop, Morris 

A proposed plan of cooperative serv- 
ices among Georgia school systems. 
1955. 


. Forses, THeopore 
The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation since 1942. 1955. 


- Our, Ferris E:woop 
A plan to organize and develop the 
means by which Heidelberg College 
can better serve its community and 
surrounding area through the vocal 
music program. 1955. 


. Cracer, Teppy Jack 
Suggestions for group action in im- 


. Kenny, Joun Francis 


A study of summer duties and activi- 
ties of selected elementary school prin- 
cipals employed on a twelve-month 
basis. 1955. 


. Zapect, Emu M. 


A study of forty-six adult deaf who are 
known to the Jewish Society of the 
Deaf and who were considered reha- 
bilitated by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 1955. 


. Sreicer, Frank Roserr 


Developing a policy and plan of pro- 
gram administration for Camp James 
M. Speers. 1955. 


. Lovecrove, Joun Roserr 


A compilation of emerging practices 
for small-group learning based upon 
an analysis of small classes in New 
York State central schools. 1955. 


. Dukes, Reese Eowin 


Delaware teacher recruitment study; 
implications for teacher recruitment 
drawn from a study of factors which 
high school students report influence 
them in the selection of a vocation, 


1955. 


. Scorr, Tom 


A history of intercollegiate athletics at 
the University of North Carolina. 1955. 


. Li, Per-Cuao 


A study of the heterosexual social life 
of single male Chinese college students 
in New York City. 1955. 


. Henpeix, Joun 


Factors influencing playing styles in 
tennis. 1955. 


. Carey, Heren Bancrort 


The Philadelphia secondary school 
reading program, its origin and evolu- 
tion with special reference to its total- 
school developmental aspects. 1955. 
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832. 


The analysis of science courses designed 
for general education. 1955. 


Horan, Eomunp Martin 
Word association frequency tables of 
mentally retarded children. 1955. 


Watsn, ANN Marte 


The self concepts of bright boys with 
learning difficulties. 1955. 


Karicn, Aron 

Infancy: an encyclopedia; mental, emo- 
tional, physical, social development and 
parent-child relations in the first two 
years of life. 1955. 


Pattison, Josep Crocker 

The program in laboratory communi- 
cation experiences in the Department 
of the Teaching of English and For- 


eign Languages, Teacher College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1955. 


Anticipated and actual experiences of 
beginning teachers, 1955. 


Garrerson, Rosert Lyre 

A study to identify specific teaching 
problems confronting Illinois high 
school choral directors. 1955. 


Mary McCiymMonps 
The functions of the college teacher of 
home economics education. 1955. 


Asenprotu, Emerson 
A functional orientation for creative 
Christian living. 1955. 


Savrzer, Exizanern Rosemary Youna 
AND Raucn, Davip 

An exploration of the experiences and 
evaluations of social casework agency 
directors with officially sponsored par- 
ent education programs. 1955. 


Bartierr, Hau 

The use of the laboratory practice 
technique in world history classes to 
improve citizenship understandings and 
skills. 1955. 
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. Pernam, 


837. Pueces, Marcarer Erutyne 
The evolution of a reading program in 
a special English class. 199s. 


Foster, Parrick 
Band pageantry. 1955. 


Smart, THomas WELDON 
Classroom practices in international 
education. 1955. 


Nervert, Sytvia Rae Scuowas 
Identification of students with science 
potential. 1955. 


Bunct, Freperick 

An experimental study of a process for 
program planning in adult education. 
1955. 


Degree not granted by July 1, 1955. 


Hurtcuins, Branna CHALEFMAN 
Counseling programs as related to for- 
eign studen:s in ten institutions of 
higher education in New York; an ex- 
ploratory survey. 1955. 


Dimock, Heptey Garpiner 
The emotional and social well-being of 
children in the hospital. 1955. 


838. 


839. 


840. 


841. 


842. 
843. 


844. 


Perkins, RicHarp Benver 

A follow-up study of selected recom- 
mendations from The survey of the 
public schools of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. 1955. 

Exuiorr, Dororny Viactnia 

A proposed redesign of the pattern of 
the educational program for U. S. 
Army Nurse Corps officers. 1955. 


845. 


846. 


Bernarp, Francis Joserx 

A study of the physiological, psycho- 
logical and sociological factors in nar- 
cotics addiction and of their implica- 
tions for educational planning with 
special reference to the youth of New 
York City. 1955. 


Jack CLare 
Approaches to film as an art form: a 
handbook for college teachers. 1955. 


849. Hawkins, Harry Lesue 
A study of social submission and its 
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relationship to critical thinking ability. 
1955. 


. Nosre, Jeanne Lareta 
The Negro woman looks at her college 
education. 1955. 


. Watter HAMILTON 

A study of minority group attitudes of 
Negroes in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and the implications for guidance serv- 
ices in the public schools. 1955. 


. Kune, Samuer 

Personal and professional problems of 
Chinese students and former students 
in the New York metropolitan area. 
1955. 


. Douty, Mary ALice 
Guidance for nursery class leaders. 
1955. 


Scuaptro, Dororny Jane Eppy 
A technique of using the piano in the 
rehabilitation of the blind adult. 1955. 


. Euverarp, Evise, Sister 
Children’s concepts of God as related 
to other authority figures. 1955. 


. Degree not granted by July 1, 1955. 


. Funk, Howarp Vern 
A conceptual approach to job descrip- 


tion of school administration. 1955. 


. Fave GLENN 

Methods of determining covert aspects 
of nursing problems as a basis for im- 
proved clinical teaching. 1955. 


. Frazier, Frances 

Guides for nursing education consult- 
ants in planning and organizing pro- 
grams of study for graduate nurses in 
other lands. 1955. 


. Huntincton, ExizasetTH ALLING 

The purpose of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development; past, present, and 
future. 1955. 


. ANperRSON, Kart Kristian 
Development of a two-year program at 
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junior college level for training non- 
ministerial workers at Toccoa Falls In- 
stitute, Toccoa Falls, Georgia. 1955. 


. Coccer, Joun 


863. 


An investigation of factory employees’ 
attitudes as revealed through use of the 
questionnaire technique. 1955. 


KiemM, Mary Jeannine, Sister 
Sources of calligraphic hands; an intro- 
ductory text. 1955. 


864. ANDERSON, Vivienne BLUM 


865. 


‘aged and aging. 


It’s your problem, Mr. Administrator! 
1955. 


La Morte, 

Emerging practices in the collection 
and use of pupil personnel data in a 
group of financially favored high 
schools. 1955. 


. Grawunper, Morris 


Issues in physical recreation for the 
1955. 


. Marquarpt, Joun Lawrence 


English language instruction in the 
American high school as viewed with- 
in the framework of the adolescent 
needs concept. 1955. 


. Rice, Francis 


Teaching marriage and family living 
in college. 1955. 


869. Buecuer, Joun Francis Marvin 


Principles of administration in junior 
and community college education for 
nursing. 1955. 


. Orcutt, ALpert 


The role of the college or university 
consultant in community development. 
1955. 


Mervin James 


The role of the secondary coordinator 
in curriculum development and im- 
provement in the public schools of 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 1955. 


. Parker, Ricnarp GLENN 


The role of the music contest and 
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festival in the development of a well 
balanced program of music education. 


1955- 


. Famsank, Roswett Evan 

Guide lines for the improvement of 
business education through the school 
study council with special reference to 
the activities of the New York Strate 
University College for Teachers at Al- 
bany and the Capital Area School De- 
velopment Association. 1955. 


874. McGrorey, Rutn THerese 


Some human factors in the administra- 
tive process; a study of the develop- 
mental problems of a new educational 
enterprise in professional nursing. 
1955. 


. Anson, Rutnu Esrner 
“Spartan wives”; the development of 
an educational program for the wives 
and children of students at Michigan 
State College. 1955. 


. Raicuie, Evawwe Vincinia Lucas 
Plan for improvement of art instruc- 
tion in Irvington, New Jersey, grades 
I-VI. 1955. 


. Priska, STANLeyY Ropert 
Polish independence and the Polish 
Americans. 1955. 


. Ruopes, Joun Crark 

The use of oral interpretation of song 
texts in the education of teachers of 
vocal music at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 1955. 


Artuur, Eowin Foster 

Science and industrial arts; a source 
book for teachers of science and indus- 
trial arts. 1955. 


880. Ronquiito, Beatriz Enxicuez Pasto 
Counseling of international students in — 


a selected group of institutions of 
higher education; a study of some of 
the problems perceived by interna- 
tional students and of the counseling 
and guidance experienced by them in 
their institutions. 1955. 


883. 


Bettows, Howarp ArtHur 
Understanding physical education; a 
guide for Columbia College students. 
1955. 


. Sactzer, SAM 


A study of some aspects of family life 
education. 1955. 


RicHMAN, Haroip 
Instructional practices as affected by 
class size. 1955. 


884. Curisrmas, JereMIAH 


885. 


Community characteristics as an index 
to school enrollment potential. 1955. 


Srepuenson, Girpert ArTHuR 
Handbook on the planning and opera- 
tion of high school music festivals. 
1955. 


. Waricut, Haron Everetr 


A comparative study of four main 
trends in music since 1890. 1955. 


. Apter, Sytvan Davin 


An analysis of quality in the Associ- 
ated Public School Systems through 
a study of the patterns of diffusion of 
selected educational practices. 1955. 


. Wenricn, Estuer May 


The staffing of public elementary 
school camps. 1955. 


889. Turrett, Ruta Exvcen Barrett 


Protestantism in family life education. 
1955. 


890. Wuirney, Atcarp Peter 


891. 


892. 


Improvement of reading through super- 
vision. 1955. 


LieperMan, Irvinc 
Audio-visual instruction in library edu- 
cation. 1955. 


Stern, Erwin Mark ASHERMAN, 
NaTHAN 

Grandparent behavior and attitudes as 
perceived by children. 1955. 


. Jounson, Cuartes Hersert 


Implications of the method of corre- 
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lation for the use of the Bible in Chris- g01. Booxstnper, Harotn Enwin 

; tian education. 1955. A study of the work histories of men 
retiring from a short life span occupa- 
tion. 1955. 


894. WatpMan, Joun Marvin 
A proposed program in the improve- 

ment of reading at Pace College. 1955. go2. Wenzer, Evetyn 
Creativity; an inquiry. 1955. 


895. Ciner, Oscar Herman 
The value of therapeutic exercise with go3. Terry, WittiaM Lester 


special reference to arthrotomies of A guide for planning school and col- 
the knee. 1955. lege natatoriums. 1955. 

896. Taneja, Viova BuusHan 904. Jerrerson, BLancue Marie WauGAMAN 
Construction and standardization of an Art experiences in the primary grades; 
achievement test in algebra for ninth a presentation through color trans- 
grade students in the high schools of parencies with accompanying script. 
the Punjab State, India. 1955. 1955. 


897. Yaw, Perry Howarp 


_ An appraisal of the music program for 


elementary teachers at State University 

; An analysis of lay and professional atti- 
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VIEWS 


Assumptions Underlying Australian Edu- 
cation, by R. Freeman Butts. Mel- 
bourne, Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1955. Also published 
in the United States of America by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. xii + 
80 pp. $2.50. 


Visitors who look at Australian education 
and subsequently publish books or articles 
about it fall into a number of groups. There 
are some who come to Australia, see a little 
of what is being done, and are conquered. 
They write uncritically, with enthusiasm, 
and at length on something which seems to 
them to be novel or interesting. A second 
group write on Australian education as a 
whole but, by attempting an impossible 
task, reveal a lack of appreciation of the 
over-all scene which renders suspect con- 
clusions which may, in the main, be thor- 
oughly sound. Another group, generally 
expert in a particular field, tend to make 
forthright utterances which may well lack 
perspective or appropriateness for local 
Australian conditions, 

It would be lukewarm praise to say that 
Assumptions Underlying Australian Educa- 
tion does not fall into one of these cate- 
gories. To leave assessment of the worth of 
this work at that would be unfair to the 
author of a study which is both scholarly 
and timely. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this is one of the most significant publica- 
tions on Australian education which has 
appeared in recent years. 

In the course of six months in 1954 the 
author spent some time in all six States. He 
visited 112 educational institutions which 
ranged from primary to tertiary level and 
included both city and country schools. He 
interviewed teachers, headmasters, school 


officials, and other education authorities and 
has now consolidated his impressions in a 
slim volume which is readable and thought- 
provoking. 

The approach adopted by Butts is a 
shrewd one. It is to his credit that he 
studied the problem by a method, and pre- 
sented his findings in a way, to which the 
Australian reader would not take excep- 
tion. If the form of presentation of a criti- 
cal review makes a reader hostile, worth- 
while criticism is often discounted. Butts has 
avoided this possibility by adopting an 
approach whereby he. first states his own 
assumptions and then propounds what he 
believes are the assumptions of Australians 
and Australian educationists. Butts would 
probably agree that he has not uncovered 
some important assumptions; he would 
probably also agree that on occasions he 
could well have misinterpreted data. Never- 
theless, it is certain that if Australians now 
tend to think about these and other assump- 
tions, Burts will feel that his visit was 
worth while. 

He presents his comments under four 
major headings: Administration and Control 
of Education, the Educational Programme, 
Educationa: Methods, and the Teaching 
Profession. 

In his examination of Administration and 
Control of Education, Butts believed he 
found two major assumptions. He outlines 
clearly the advantages and disadvantages, 
the strengths and weaknesses, the achieve- 
ments and problems of the centralized sys- 
tem of education which is characteristic of 
each of the six States. This is done clearly 
but does not break much new ground; 
however, it reveals to an Australian that 
here is a writer whose comments are apt 
and whose views cannot and should not be 
ignored. On the other hand, the account 


— 
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Butts gives of the part being played in 
Australian education by private schools, 
mainly controlled by the Churches, is an 
exposition which is generally lacking in 
statements on Australian education, He 
writes that “on the surface in Australia 


there is relatively little concern over reli- - 


gious conflicts in education. But everywhere 
I went I found the concern just below the 
surface.” He goes on to say that “if a reli- 
gious revival should sweep Australia or if 
religious antagonisms and rivalry should be 
heightened this problem may rise to plague 
your educational system.” These are strong 
words and already Butts has been taken to 
task by some Church leaders. 

The section of the book devoted to the 
Educational Programme covers a wide range 
of topics and makes both useful and pene- 
trating comments on such matters as the 
danger of early differentiation of pupils, 
the problem of too early specialization of 
subject matter and rigid selectivity of pupils, 
emphasis upon arbitrary standards in sec- 
ondary education, university influence on 
secondary school curricula and apparent 
neglect of the social sciences. 

The section dealing with Educational 
Methods is brief but crammed full of in- 
teresting and penetrating comment. Butts 
refers to the “tyranny of uniform stand- 
ards,” and one of the most significant as- 
sumptions revealed to him here was that 
“the primary schools of Australia assume 
that the claims of the learners and the 
claims of society are less important than the 
claims of knowledge.” Many Australian 
educationists would challenge this assump- 
tion; on the other hand many would be 
forced to agree that the point is well taken. 

The last section of the book contains a 
number of stimulating and provocative as- 
sumptions. It seems to the author to be a 
dilernma that although teachers are perma- 
nent public servants and enjoy security of 
tenure, there appeared to be a lack of confi- 
dence in their work both on their own part 
and on the part of the administrative officials. 
This is an interesting and important thesis, 
but it is a little doubtful whether justice has 


been done to either side of the argument. 

To sum up, this book is a worthy addi- 
tion to the literature of Australian educa- 
tion. Its weaknesses—generalizations which 
cannot apply to all States, limited exposi- 
tion of various assumptions, and the occa- 
sional impression that the writer has either 
mistaken a situation or overstressed some 
feature—are minor. It is a compliment to 
the author that in a number of States serious 
and lengthy discussions have been held 
between administrative officials and other 
senior educationists in the Education De- 
partment in an attempt to examine the 
appropriateness of Butts’s comments for 
their particular State. It is certain that uni- 
versity schools of education and teachers 
colleges will use this book as a text for 
many years to come. 

J. J. Prarr 
Commonwealth Office of Education 
Sydney, Australia 


. the last best hope . . .”: Democracy 
Makes New Demands on Education, 
by Henry W. Holmes (The Inglis Lec- 
ture). Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1955. 50 pages, $1.50. 


With that gracefulness his acquaintances 
have learned to expect, Dean Emeritus 
Holmes here records the views of democ- 
racy and of the relation of education and 
freedom which he has distilled from a long 
career in education. Like the other volumes 
in the distinguished series that make up the 
Inglis Lectures, this one, in slender compass, 
speaks to us from a deep well of experience. 
How many educators today can say with 
Dean Holmes, 

Yes, I knew and studied with James, Royce, 

Palmer, Santayana, and later worked with Pres- 

ident Eliot, William Alan Nielson, and Alfred 

North Whitehead. I have talked at some length 

with Dewey and Thorndike. I have known per- 

sonally Hanus, Flexner . . . and most 
a 


of the other men who have given these Inglis 
Lectures. ... 


For Dean Holmes, democracy is more 
than a system; it is a way of life that de- 
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rives from the ideal of the sacred worth of 
the individual. It challenges educators be- 
cause “democracy implies an education 
which involves an understanding of ideals 
and hence is more than training, even if the 
training have behind it all the knowledge 
men can gain about the working of the 
human body, mind, and heart.” And how 
will the educational job be done? Not, he 
says, by any simple panacea, by introducing 
a new course, or adding gimmicks to the 
overcrowded curriculum. No, it is to be 
done by discussion—discussion of the mean- 
ing of democracy and of selected problems 
of democracy. 

Dean Holmes asks the word, discussion, 
to carry a great deal of meaning. For him, 
it is more than mere talking about items. His 
conception of discussion comes close to the 
Platonic dialogue. He visualizes that give 
and take which in examining various aspects 
of the thing discussed leads to a new and 
deeper awareness of its significance, of its 
relation to other matters, of its inner work- 
ings. Few will doubt the educational effec- 
tiveness of discussions of this type. 

Still, in this reviewer’s mind there persists 
a gnawing doubt as to the educational ef- 
fectiveness of cognitive learnings in the 
normative and emotional areas. “If ends, in- 
cluding ends that are ideal, that draw from 
life’s persistent mysteries, are not revealed 
through learning, then learners are con- 
demned to learn but tricks,” says Dean 
Holmes. He says nothing of the danger that 
the student who learns may learn about 
ideals without believing them. The objective 
is surely not to produce people who know 
about democracy—who can talk about it. 
It must be to help develop citizens who hold 
ideals which they both know and believe. 
The free man knows freedom, true; but he 
loves it, too. And he knows how to act in 
a free society, has civic skills and the habit 
of responsible participation. Education which 
inculcates love of freedom and civic com- 
petence calls for all the rationalism of Dean 
Holmes, and then for more besides. 

There is little danger that we will ever 
see the day when we might have too much 
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good intellectual fare in our schools. So it 
is good to reflect that men like Dean Holmes 
are devoting their energies to keeping up 
the flow of good teaching materials. And it 
is also good to reflect that a pluralistic 
America accords a place to those who de- 
vote their energies to school activities whose 
focus is not solely on the intellectual, but 
look beyond into the areas of behavior and 
belief. 
James E. Russext, Il 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Cases in College Administration, by Ron- 
ald C. Bauer. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. x + 213 pp. 
$4.50. 


Addressed to all those interested in learn- 
ing more about administration in higher 
education, this book describes the case 
method as an instrument of research and 
teaching which might achieve a major re- 
orientation in this very important field. The 
reader may even see possibilities for the use 
of the case method in other areas of teach- 
ing and educational research. 

The book is in three parts. Part I dis- 
cusses the need for a new look at college 
and university administration. The recent 
growth in size and number of colleges and 
universities, and the changing functions of 
institutions of higher education present new 
problems of “planning, organization, co- 
ordination, and control” that call for a new 
concept of administration. It is pointed out 
that there have been a few books by “suc- 
cessful” college presidents, surveys, apprais- 
als and statistics, but little has been done 
systematically to provide the knowledge, 
insight and skills that are required for re- 
sponsible decision-making and understand- 
ing of the administrative process. The au- 
thor stresses the need for more basic research 
and a methodology that emphasizes the re- 
lation of theory to facts and which permits 
clearer identification of underlying con- 
cepts of administration, research and in- 
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struction. The case method, already widely 
used in the study of law, business, and pub- 
lic administration, social work, and other 
areas, seems peculiarly appropriate for re- 
search and teaching in the field of educa- 
tional administration. The values of the case 
approach, the use of cases, the preparation 
of cases, and the characteristics of a good 
case for different purposes are discussed. 

Part Il is a selection of eighteen actual 
cases that involve administrative problems 
and pressures, policy, personnel, and staff 
procedures in colleges and university situa- 
tions. The cases selected are good in that 
they serve to illustrate types and criteria for 
cases discussed in Part III, which is con- 
cerned with the collection and preparation 
of cases, The cases will be useful as a basis 
for class discussions, for individual study, or 
for other kinds of group discussions. It was 
hardly feasible to include an example of the 
longer case study, or a case history, in the 
book, 

The discussion of case collection and case 
writing is good. The experienced adminis- 
trator, as well as beginners, will find many 
helpful suggestions. The importance of the 
point of view from which a case is written 
might have been discussed more fully. A 
case may be written from the point of view 
of a character in the case, from the point of 
view of an observer, or from the “olympic” 
point of view which assumes that all the 
facts are available to the case writer. The 
administrator must always decide and act 
on the basis of what he knows and can find 
out about the situation. It is important that 
cases, which are intended to represent “a 
chunk of reality,” permit an analysis to de- 
termine who is in position to act, and to 
decide what to do on the basis of the infor- 
mation that may be available. 

The need for objectivity and for skills of 
observation and recording by the case 
writer is emphasized. Value judgments and 
“loaded” words are to be avoided, but even 
the examples in Part II are not entirely free 
of words that carry value judgments by the 
case writer. The real feelings, emotions, and 
sentiments of people are manifested by what 


they say and do, so that the case writer 
should record as much of the latter as pos- 
sible, leaving interpretation to case analysis. 
Often a “problem” in a case comes down 
to the question of what to do about some- 
one involved in the case. The case method 
has the advantage of helping the adminis- 
trator to see the extent to which his prob- 
lems are really problems of human relations. 

The book will have many uses besides 
serving as a text or reference in courses in 
administration. It is the best in this field the 
reviewer has seen. An earlier effort resulted 
in 35 pages of published cases in The Human 
Element in College and University Ad- 
ministration, which is a resumé of the Sum- 
mer Conference of Deans of Arts and Sci- 
ences and their administrative associates, 
held at Oklahoma A & M College in Still- 
water, Oklahoma in 1949. A six-day insti- 
tute of college and university administrators 
held at Harvard School of Business. Ad- 
ministration in June, 1955 was conducted 
by the case study method, using cases espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion. They con- 
stitute a substantial addition to the available 
cases in the field of higher education, The 
success of the institute, which was held for 
new college and university presidents, is 
verification of the author’s belief that “the 
case method has important contributions to 
make to the study of college administra- 
tion.” 

Georce W, Starcner 
University of North Dakota 


A Foundation for Art Education, by 
Manuel Barkan. New York, The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1955. 223 pp. 
$4.00. 


School administrators, supervisors, and 
classroom and art teachers seeking ways of 
improving general education programs for 
children should find A Foundation for Art 
Education helpful. The author, who is pro- 
fessor of art education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, explores the meaning of experience 
in the arts with particular reference to the 
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general education program of elementary 
and secondary schools. His approach is 
stimulating and challenging. He reports 
relevant contributions of such fields as psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, cultural 
history, philosophy, and the arts and relates 
these various concepts as they bear upon 
education through the arts. This is an ambi- 
tious undertaking, but it is an appropriate 
and timely one. There is need, Barkan says, 
“to dispel some of the current ambiguities 
and confusions” with regard to the arts in 
education. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first deals with “the sources and de- 
velopment of current thought in the field 
of art education in order to identify some 
of the basic teaching problems.” Here, Bar- 
kan points out that there is confusion in 
both purpose and practice on the part of 
teachers. Many are trying to develop a new 
art education though still adhering to as- 
sumptions based on vague ideas of the value 
of art experience and on outdated theories 
of learning. He calls attention to confusion 
in art education as derived in part from 
attitudes toward experience in the arts in 
our culture, New discoveries in artistic form, 
as exemplified by the French painters of 
the early twentieth century, John Dewey's 
emphasis upon responsibility of education 
in a democratic society, and Franz Cizek’s 
work with children are cited as significant 
sources which accelerated the need to re- 
define purposes and practices in art educa- 
tion. In summary the author states that the 
basic problems revolve around values in 
the arts, the creative process in the visual 
arts, and personality development. 

The second section of the bowk relates 
the basic problems in art education to signi- 
ficant concepts of human behavior drawn 
from research in various fields. Viewing the 
arts as symbolic language, value formation 
as a base for art education is explored. Art 
is seen as opportunity through which the 
child thinks, plans, acts, and reflects upon 
his actions, The author also calls attention 
to the fact thar the Ames laboratory demon- 
strations serve to indicate that “children’s 


pictures have interpretive reality” and that 
the meaning of the child’s art is, therefore, 
relative to someone's interpretation. The 
value of art lies not in mere expression but 
in the personal and social responsibility ac- 
companying it. Barkan, thus, emphasizes the 
“intimate relationship between [art as} lan- 
guage, values, and social experience.” In 
this context various theories of the creative 
process together with George H. Mead’s 
and Sigmund Freud’s concepts of personality 
development are briefly examined, the short- 
comings and possible contributions of each 
being noted. 

In the third and last section of the book 
the material of the preceding chapters is 
brought together into what the author calls 
a “new frame of reference,” the implications 
of which are interpreted in terms of opera- 
tional problems of art education in the 
schools. The analysis is suggestive of teach- 
ing method rather than an exact definition 
of it. The idea is stressed that the teacher 
can create an increasingly appropriate 
method as she gains in understanding and 
ability to apply research findings relevant 
to (1) knowledge, needs, and abilities of 
children, (2) the nature and value of the 
arts in human experience, and (3) cultural 
values and emerging needs. Appropriate 
teaching method in art is said to involve 
helping children to grow in sensitivity to 
the relationship between judgments they 
make and the consequences of their be- 
havior. It involves helping children to 
awareness of those consequences which 
they are ready to understand but yet unable 
to see. The teacher must be concerned about 
what the individual child in trying to say, 
why he feels it is important to say it, and 
how he can say it. Appropriate teaching 
method further involves experimentation 
with physical classroom arrangements in 
order to facilitate the work of children. 

The book has no pictorial illustrations, 
but many pertinent illustrative anecdotes 
from actual classroom situations enliven and 
clarify concepts being presented. 

It cannot be said that Barkan’s book is 
easy to read. In places the style is choppy 
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and the meaning obscure. Many ideas in- 
troduced are too briefly treated. Despite 
these shortcomings one recognizes this book 
as a contribution of real significance, 
Juuta Scuwartz 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Sadler’s Studies of American Education, 
by J. H. Higginson. Leeds, University 
of Leeds Institute of Education, 1955. 
86 pp. 5s. 6d. 


The literature on the great British edu- 
cator, Michael Ernest Sadler (1861-1943), 
is growing satisfactorily. In 1949, there ap- 
peared Michael Sadler’s “Sir Michael Sad- 
ler: A Memoir by His Son,” while three 
years later Lynda Grier published a mono- 
graph on Sadler’s “Achievement in Educa- 
tion.” 

To these may now be added “Sadler’s 
Studies of American Education,” by Dr. 
J. H. Higginson, Lecturer in Education and 
Warden of Sadler Hall at the University of 
Leeds. It is fitting that the first monograph 
on education published by the University 
of Leeds is devoted to Sadler, since this dis- 
tinguished educationist served as its vice- 
chancellor from 1911 to 1923. 

The introduction by W. R. Niblett, di- 
rector of the University of Leeds Institute 
of Education, is an appreciation which 
stresses the up-to-dateness of Sadler’s think- 
ing on education. Niblett believes that Hig- 
ginson’s study is “the first treatment of Sad- 
ler’s writings on American education.” 

Sadler visited the United States in 1891-92 
in connection with adult education, espe- 
cially university extension; in 1902, when 
he spoke on the ideals of English education 
before an educational convention in Chi- 
cago, received an LL.D. from Columbia 
University, and met Booker T. Washington 
at Tuskegee; and in 1930 to deliver the Sachs 
Lectures at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His descriptive and comparative 
writings on American education have been 
published in the Educational Review, the 
farnous Special Reports on Educational Sub- 


jects, and other media. Dr, Higginson has 
studied these publications and also various 
pertinent manuscripts of Sadler. 

The author quotes copiously from Sad- 
ler, paying due attention to Volumes X and 
XI of the Special Reports, which were cap- 
ably edited by the famous educator. These 
volumes, published in 1902, contained twen- 
ty-seven essays on various phases of Ameri- 
can education, including two papers by 
Sadler. The first, “A Contrast berween Ger- 
man and American Ideals in Education,” is 
characterized by Higginson as “one of the 
best essays in comparative education which 
he produced” (p. 25). The other was a study 
of “The Education of the Coloured Race,” 
a historical and contemporary treatment of 
a topic which had been receiving scant con- 
sideration. In these, and indeed in all his 
other works on the United States, Sadler 
often expressed his appreciation of the 
benevolent American influences on educa- 
tion. Above all, he was greatly influenced 
by the example of the United States Bureau 
of Education when he organized and di- 
rected the Office of Special Inquiries and 
Reports in the Board of Education, from 
1895 to 1903. 

Students of comparative and international 
education will find this short study informa- 
tive and interesting. The quotations are long 
and the connecting comment is rather brief. 
More interpretative statements would seem 
to be necessary in order to make the mono- 
graph of greater value to persons in the 
field. One has the feeling that the author 
would have done better to offer a republi- 
cation in full of Sadler’s essays on American 
education, with some historical comment 
by way of introduction. 

We should be grateful, however, for this 
pioneering effort in the history of com- 
parative education. Perhaps this study will 
stimulate others to investigate various as- 
pects of the development of the field. Such 
researches should be not only fact-finding 
and document-gathering but also critical 
interpretations. 

W. Batexman 
New York University 
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Hunter College: Eighty-Five Years of 
Service, by Samuel White Patterson. 
New York, Lantern Press, 1955. xiii + 
263 pp. $3.50. 


Hunter College is one of this country’s 
most important free municipal institutions 
of higher learning. Established in 1869 by 
the New York City Board of Education, its 
growth and expansion have been closely in- 
tertwined with the advancement of women’s 
education, the rise of public normal schools, 
and the development of broader opportuni- 
ties for the free higher education of young 
people in urban communities. Samuel White 
Patterson, an emeritus professor of Hunter 
College, has with this volume given us our 
first formal history of the institution. 

Hunter College has a significant story to 
tell, but unfortunately the author does not 
tell it. The issues in Hunter’s history that 
are really vital are not sufficiently explored: 
the tie-up with the burgeoning normal 
school movement of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury; the political struggles in city councils 
and state legislatures over the provision of 
free education at the taxpayer’s expense 
above the common school or high school 
level; the necessary adjustments to the de- 
mands of pressure groups in a great metro- 
politan democracy that was becoming in- 
creasingly multinational, multiracial, and 
diverse in religious affiliations; the world 
significance of New York City’s unique 
experiment with free higher education. 

The presentation is weakened by too 
rigid adherence to a chronological scheme 
of organization. It would have been im- 
proved by following a more selective topi- 
cal arrangement. As it stands, the narrative 
is choppy, jumbled, and discontinuous. 
Chapter after chapter contains a collection 
of facts, details, names, and quotes which 
are presented, in many cases, without any 
apparent relationship to the main themes 
of the story. To illustrate the absence of a 
coherent pattern, let us take a look at 
Chapter 12 on “Functional Architecture 
Functioning,” which is all too typical of the 
rest of the book. Here we find, in a few 


short pages, the following topics discussed 
in rapid succession: the Park Avenue neigh- 
borhood of Hunter College (pp. 157-58); 
the Roosevelt House student center (pp. 
158-60); the first Dean’s List (pp. 161-62); 
pre-admission assemblies (p. 162); teacher 
tenure (pp. 163-64); college clerkships (p. 
165); extension teachers (p. 166); curricular 
reform (pp. 166-68); teachers of special 
fields (p. 169); adult education (p. 170); 
business administration (pp. 170-71). Clearly, 
it would have been better to organize the 
material in terms of a limited number of 
meaningful units or topics which could then 
have been placed within the general chrono- 
logical framework. 

A multitude of works dealing with the 
history of higher education have appeared 
in recent years, Most of them have been 
college histories, or what are sometimes 
called “institutional biographies.” Of these, 
the best have approached the level of true 
intellectual history, seeking to reconstruct 
the ideas and values which have developed 
on a particular campus and to relate these 
local developments to the main trends in 
American thought and learning. Dr. Patter- 
son’s history of Hunter does not fall into 
this category. Students of social and intel- 
lectual history will note with regret the 
complete absence of footnote documenta- 
tion and the failure to relate in any signifi- 
cant way the Hunter experience to the gen- 
eral development of higher education in 
America. 

Dr. Patterson has obviously written his 
book out of a deep love for Hunter College 
and for those who have been associated with 
it. The volume has the intimate, anecdotal, 
sentimental qualities that this type of col- 
lege history usually possesses. It is full of in- 
teresting reminiscences that are illumined 
by long personal contact with the institu- 
tion portrayed and acquaintance with many 
of the leading personalities who have helped 
to shape its history. On this ground alone 
it should be of great interest to Hunter 
alumnae, students, and faculry. All the more 
reason, then, to regret that the exciting op- 
portunity afforded by this theme for an im- 
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portant contribution to the growing litera- 
ture in the field of the history of American 
higher learning was missed. A study of 
Hunter College that meets the requirements 
of social and intellectual history is still 
badly needed. 
Wuuts Rupy 
W orcester ( Mass.) State Teachers College 


Child Development, by Millie Almy. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1955. xviii + 
499 pp. $4.50. 

Soundly balanced scholarship in- 
genious solutions typify this new approach 
to the teaching of human development. 

Any new textbook writer in the field of 
child psychology is confronted by a series 
of problems: (1) The total of research 
(now represented by well over 10,000 
items) is so vast that full reporting is im- 
practical, (2) Vacillation among extreme 
viewpoints has been a common phenome- 
non. (3) Human behavior is a product of 
complex interactions of many causal factors. 
In describing people a writer is tempted 
to achieve accuracy by bewildering the 
reader or to achieve clarity by oversimpli- 
fication. (4) If scientific findings are pre- 
sented ay abstractions, students may not gain 
the impértant ability to understand the 
unique integrity of each human child. 

For these problems, Almy has devised a 
series of brifliant solutions. She has chosen 
to give students not the totality of research 
but sound summaries of our knowledge at 
the points where this is most relevant for 


those who work with children. In doing so, 
she also points out areas where our knowl- 
edge is slim, or where we must yet operate 
on the basis of speculation. 

As to the conflicts in viewpoint, she has 
chosen to emphasize the facts we know and 
has kept away from the temptation to give 
advice which would represent “daring” 
extrapolations from the evidence. At many 
points the flow of the text is interrupted 
by “Problems” set off in bold face type. 
Many of these contain references to studies. 

For the problem of showing interaction 
and humane individuality, Almy uses the 
interesting device of following six young- 
sters from birth until high school gradua- 
tion. We see the many factors which go to 
make up the personality of each. 

When examining the outline and teaching 
strategy used in this text, adjectives such 
as “brilliant” and “ingenious” come to 
mind. Yet the execution of the book carries 
a more comfortable impression, The au- 
thor’s style produces that feeling of balance, 
relaxation, and easy assuredness that is the 
mark of the true craftsman. 

When used with classes it appears better 
to have students read the book through 
rather than to follow the customary pro- 
cedure of “assigning” one chapter at a time 
over a period of weeks. Only by concen- 
trated reading do the case studies serve their 
purpose. Like any other ground-breaking 
teaching aid, this one calls for a new pro- 
cedure in teaching child development. 

Warrenserc 
Wayne University 
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The Liberak and Technical 
in Teacher Education 


This scholarly analysis of differing views on teacher education from the 
early normal school period to the present offers much of interest and 
value to college administrators. It is focused on the search for balance 
between two educational functions: the necessity to train individuals 
to perform efficiently the specialized technical tasks assigned to them; 
and the need to ensure that each person systematically considers the 
far-flung implications of his vocational and avocational decisions. 

The author discusses significant differences of opinion concerning 
(1) discipline-oriented courses as opposed to problem-centered experi- 
ences; (2) stress on a technical as opposed to a philosophical approach to 
the professional sequence; (3) ideal use of foundational theory in the 
specialized program; and (4) development of laboratory-experience 
programs. 247 pages, $5.00 
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Can we teach human relations? 


If so, is the result permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large industry 
that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at School the foremen 
in the groups studied were more human relations oriented than previously, but 
when they went back to the home plant they lost all this. Further study indi- 
cated that the critical factor was the “climate” to which they returned. If the 
boss showed less consideration of subordinates, the supervisor did likewise re- 
gardless of the Cencral School, While formal human-relations training may 
teach the correct answers, in actual operation it is the climate that counts. Per- 
haps the wrong people are getting the training. Educators might well look 
around their own houses and see if something analogous is operating there. 


LEADERSHIP AND SUPERVISION IN INDUSTRY 
By Edwin A. Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris, and Harold A. Burtt 
xiv + 112 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 
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is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the CH is the working partner of the principal because it is 


ehgs devoted primarily to reporting best current practices in 
Princip al: school and to keeping 
principals informed of developments in the junior and senior high school 
subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious amount of useful informa- 
tion on the principal’s primary concern—the educational program of his 
school. 


In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
For the in various subj hi tains articles of general 
adr at i subjects, each issue contains articles of gene 

acmney : interest to all in the junior and senior high schoo] program. 
CH features and departments are written and presented with a sparkle 
that raises professional reading to the point of entertainment. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $4.50 a year 
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Developing— 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR 
A FREE WORLD 


Offers you an opportunity for professional training 
and personal growth through 


Regular six-weeks courses for 


administrators guidance workers 
supervisors nurses 
teachers other educational specialists 


All-College Lecture-Discussion series 


(no fee, no credit) on current educational issues and policies 


Short-term work conferences on a variety of topics including 


Human relations 

Higher education 
Educational administration 
Guidance 

Business education 

Special education 

Nursing education 


=——— Intersession courses in June and August-September 


Living in New York City, 


e A cultural center 
e A social studies laboratory 
e A world metropolis 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 9 to AUG. 17 
June Intersession: June 4 to 29* 


Write for the Summer Session Announcement. Address the Admissions 
Office, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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